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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Essay on Cartsttan Baptism. By Baptist W. Noel. | 
New York: Harpers, 1850. For sale by Franck Taylor, | 
Washington. 

Those interested in this subject will find here a 
thorough discussion of all points except that of 
immersion, which is reserved for @ separate essay. 
The especial value of this treatise is, that it was 
written without consulting any authors but those 
on the other side. Mr. Noel has become a Bap- 
tist by the same independent process that led him 
out of the Establishment. We should think his 
argument would be very convincing to those who 
hold the ritual to be an essential element of Chris- 
tianity, and at, the same time reject the authority 
of venerable custom and of the religious feeling 
connected with any form of ancient observance- 
His remarks on the moral influence of the cere- 
mony, and on the communion of godly Psedobap- 
tists, are worthy of attention. * 





PsycHoLoGy, OR THE Sc1ENCE OF THE Sovt, considered 
physiologically and yhilosophically. By Joseph Had- 
dock M. D. 

Whatever we may think of the pretensions of 
the Fowlers to answer all questions of philosophy 
from the point of view of “blood and brains,” 
we cannot deny that the glances we have given 
at several of their publications show them to be 
zealously at work to improve the popular mind 
and morals. The ethics of physiology is a branch 
of science deserving all the attention it can get. 
This little book (included in their series) is an 
exposition of the nervous system, with a view to 
introduce and legitimate the alleged facts of Mes- 
merism. Published by Fowler & Wells. * 


MiscetLangous Works or Rev. J.T. Heapiey. In 2 
volumes. New York: John S. Taylor. For sale by R. 
Farnham corner of Pennsylvania avenue and IIth street, 
Washington. 

Mr. Headley is more vulnerable to criticism 
than almost any writer we know, equally readable, 
and we are glad to see that his biographer has 
bestowed a little where it was deserved. Of these 
volumes we have read (or listened to) a portion 
of his “ Rambles in England,” which are pleasant 
and picturesque. But even here the perpetual 
egotism of the letter-writer does not accord very 
well with his flashy rhetoric; and the perpetual 
contrasts between England and America, some- 
times just, sometimes unjust, are a positive dis- 
figurement. Mr. H. thinks (apparently) so much 
of attitude and effect, that one distrusts his power 
of truthful description. His forte is strong scene- 
painting, in glaring colors, to be seen at a dis- 
tance by gas-light. The nervous energy of his 
“ Napoleon” and “ Cromwell” hides a multitude 
of sins. The various contents of these volumes 
offer an ample field for the display of his peculiar 
power, and he seems to have used it well. * 





CuristiAN ExaMINER AND Reticiovs MISCELLANY. 
January, 1850, 

We have read this Review from the first 
word to the last, which is certainly the highest 
praise we can give it. We know of none which 
combines more excellent qualities as a general re- 
view, or which is more uniformly good. Theology 
(of the liberal stamp) bears about the same pro- 
portion in it as Politics inthe English Reviews. 
The three longest articles are on the British Em- 
pire in India, Humboldt’s Kosmos, and Ticknor’s 
Spanish Literature—the last two being written 
by Professor Levering and George S. Hillard. It 
isa great merit in the “Examiner” thus to se- 
cure the best services of men in other professions 
than divinity ; and it bears evidence that its sci- 
entific articles, as well as literary, are meant to 
have a standard value. Mr. Hillard’s concluding 
article is one of rare beauty and interest, as a 
picture of the Spanish people and culture. * 





Reports oF THE First ExuIBiTION OF THE SALEM 
CHARITABLE Mgcuanic Association. Pp. 70. 
Very interesting as a catalogue of the “no- 
tions” with which the busy brain of dear New 
England continues to teem. Some of the descrip- 
tions appended will make it of considerable value 
for reference ; and it seems to be to the Northern 
villages what the famous Times advertising sheet 
isto life in London. * 





Tue Ocitviss. A Novel. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
For sale by Franck Taylor. 

A very readable book, full of incident, with 
occasional passages of exquisite pathos. Such is 
the death of poor Leigh Pennythorne, the boy- 
student, and the influence it exerts upon the hard 
character of his worldly-minded father. With- 
out being remarkable for brilliancy or strength, 
the book is better than the average of its class, 
and does no discredit to the author, whoever he 
is, who has, however, seen proper to withhold his 
name from the title-page. 





— * 
For the National Era. 


AN EPITAPH. 

Mr. Epiror: I send you an Epitaph on a 
“ Mother in Israel”? who lies buried in Green- 
wood Cemetery. Over her grave is an Italian 
marble stone, with an inscription written by Mrs. 
Sarah R. J. Bennett, editress of the Family Guar- 
dian. The day before the faneral, a gentlemau in 
this city urgently requested that the remains of 
“Aunt Dinah” should be deposited as near as 
possible to the grave of a deceased brother, a late 
captain in the British army, as she had been in- 
stramental in his conversion. This was done. 
The funeral was held in the Congregational 
church ia Chrystie street, and some of the white 
and colored friends of the deceased (no relatives 
being present) followed in carriages. 

Dinah Depuy was for forty years a slave in the 
State of New York! Her brutal nm ster, by a 
bow with some agricultural implement, occasion- 
ed her to stoop the rest of her life. After her 
conversion, she supported herself well by her 
owa labor, and contributed to the support and 
diffasion of the Gospel. During the latter part 
of her life, she was an efficient and highly useful 
member of the churches to which she belonged, in 
Albany and this city. She had strong sense, deep 
piety, and was well read in the Scriptures. Her 
influence in the churches and in families where 
she visited was great. Few women, white or col- 


ored, have done more, } 
to honor religion or save nee seas i 





SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 

- DINAH DEPUY, 
neminent Saint, who died in New York, March 
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The following Ode, by the learned Tuomas S. 
Grimxe, one of the most illustrious sons of South 
Carolina, breathes a spirit very different from 
that which now animates the politicians of that 
State.—Ed. Eva. 


ORIGINAL ODE. 


BY THOMAS S. GRIMKE. 





Who would sever Freedom’s shrine? 

Who would draw the invidious jine? 

Though by birth one spot be mine, 
Dear is all the rest— 

Dear to me the South’s fair laad, 

Dear the central mountain band, 

Dear New England’s rocky strand, 
Dear the praried West. 


By our altars pure and free, 
Ry our Law’s tleep-rooted tree, 
By the past’s dread memory, 
By our Washington— 
By our common kindred tongue, 
By our hopes—bdright, buoyant, young, 
By the tie of country strong, 
We will still be one. 


Fathers! have ye bled in vain? 
Ages must ye droop again ¢ 
Maker, shall we rash!y stain 
Blessings sent by Thee? 
No! receive onr solemn vow, 
While before thy throne we bow, 
Ever to maintain, as now, 
“Union—Liberty!” 


~~ 


EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Bertin, December 18, 1849. 
POSITION OF THE PARTIES. 

The parties in Prussia have slightly changed 
their relative positions since our lastreview. The 
two grand divisions are of course the conserva- 
tive and the democratic. The firs: of these, how- 
ever, is composed of three different sections. 
ist. The ultras or the nobles, and owners of no- 
ble estates, who are opposcd to all reform, and 
wish to return to the good old times of absolutism. 
2d. The cabinet, which wishes to conciliate the 
people by depriving the aristocracy of their most 
odious privileges, and the aristocracy by opposing 
all substantial concessions tothe spirit of the age. 
And 3d. The rich bourgeoisie, which would, if it 
were not so timid, proceed directly to its object of 
unseating the aristocracy entirely, and taking for 
themselves the post of power. During the last 
few weeks, these sections of the conservative par- 
ty have been abusing each other in good, hearty 
German. The ministerial sheets have railed 
against the Second Chamber, which may be con- 
sidered the representative of the wishes of the rich- 
er bourgeoisie and of the bureauocracy ; and the ul- 
tra conservative sheets have charged the ministers 
with “Communism and robbery.” This quarrel- 
ing grows chiefly out of a proposition by the min- 
isters to diminish the feudal claims of the manor 
owners on the peasants, and out of the position 
taken by the Second Chamber toward the Cabi- 
net in one or two questions of finance, and rela- 
tions of the Church to the State. 

The organs of the three conservative parties 
are firmly united, however, against the popular 
or Democratic party. This last has taken, in the 
last two weeks, a great development. The result 
of the Waldeck and Jacoby trials has been the 
renewed courage of the Democrats, a conscious- 
ness of vastly increased strength and moral influ- 
ence, and a desire to measure themselves with 
their opponents in the approaching election for 
the Erfart Diet. This is the instinctive feeling 
of the Democrats, flushed as they are by, their 
recent victories in the courts, over the Giver. 
ment. They feel that they could send to Erfurt 
the majority of the members of the Lower House, 
at the election of January 30, spite of their dis- 
advantages under the law. This is probably the 
case, as more than four-fifths of the people be- 
long to the Democratic party. But the wise heads 
and leaders say, “ Of what use would it be to send 
the majority to the Lower House, whose decisions 
are of no value unless ratified by the Upper House 
and the King of Prussia? If the Lower House 
should refuse to accept the Constitution which 
the King says must be accepted, the result would 
be a dissolution of the body, and perhaps impris- 
onment for the prominent members. By voting, 
then, we can gain nothing, but we sanction the 
illegal repeal of the universal and equal suffrage 
law by the arbitrary will of the King. . 

The majority of the Democrats will then, in all 
probability, conclude to abstain entirely from all 
participation in the vote. They will thus per- 
form an act of dignity, and keep themselves free 
to profit by any future revolution. As soon as 
the Prussian army can be relied on, the democra- 
cy will begin to stir its giant limbs to some pur- 


pose. 
NEWSPAPER DISCUSSION. 


The Constitutional, a leading conservative paper, 
and the National, a leading democratic one, are 
now engaged in a discussion on the different forms 
of governments. The last is much hampered by 
the delicacy of the subject, any expression savor- 
ing of republicanism being of course high trea- 
son, and subjecting the editor to death or impris- 
onment for life. It is curious to see how, under 
these circumstances, his adversary presses him on 
to boggy ground. 


One of the arguments of the Constitutional for 
monarchy is, that the great discoveries in the arts 
and sciences, improvements of all kinds, are ever 
made, not by the many, but by the chosen few. 
The deduction is, that political power should be 
held by the King and nobility!! This is only 
one of a hundred brilliant ideas of the same sort 
put forth by the political philosphers of the con- 
servative party. , 

FINANCES. 

The Prussian treasury isdn a miserable plight 
by the avowal of the Minister himself. This is a 
striking commentary on the boasting speech of the 
King, on the opening of the Chambers, last Au- 
gust. Then the state of the finances was painted 
by his truthful Majesty coleur de rose ; now, it 
seems that the Government was entirely mista | 
ken, and that a loan of fifteen millions had been 
made and the money used, principally for army 
expenses. The money was thus applied by the 
arbitrary order of the King, no appropriation 
having been made. “It is now proved that the 
new loan of twenty-one millions, authorized for 
the building of the great Eastern Railroad, will 
most of it go the same way, the Government having 
exhausted its means, and being quite unable to 
make face against the expenditures of next year. 
It will not be long before a Prussian loan will be 
offered in the money market. In 1848,the Gov- 
ernment made an appeal to the people, that is, to 
the Reaction party, for free will offerings, when 
the result was a contribution to the amount of 
$1,889. The appeal will scarcely be repeated. 

POLICE OUTRAGES. 

The overbearing, cruel, and even violent con- 
duct of the understrappers of the police, mentioned 
in a former letter, has been in due form presented 
to the prosecuting attorney of Berlin for investi- 
gation. One of the presidents of the clubs at 
which the acts of violence took: place, hag taken 
thé pains to collect all the testimony, with the 


names of the witnesses. The answer of the| 


attorney was, that he could do nothing, for the 


abuse of official power by constables subjcted 


them not tothe criminal law, but to the censure of 
their superiors. In fact, the police president has 
published a card reprimanding the constables, and 
observe the. law, and commit no 











PRUSSIAN JURIES, 

The institution of trial by jury is one of the 
conquests of 1848. But it is far from perfect. 
The police have too much to do with it. The 
sixty jurors, from whom special juries are taken, 
are all named by the president of police. The 
public sentiment, however, is too strong to be 
disregarded, and the juries all over the country 
are now Vieing with each otherin their acquittals 
of political offenders. That of Waldeck was a 
moral defeat for the Government, and that of 
Jacoby a political one. By the latter verdict, the 
jury sanctioned the legality: of the acts of the 
Frankfort Assembly after its removal to Stutt- 
gardt. 


SPEAK NOT EVIL OF THE KING; NO, NOTIN THY 
SECRET CHAMBER. 


This prudential direction is a good one for 
Prussians. Indeed, not only the King but the 
members of the royal family are all protected by 
law. <A poor coffee-seller said something, a few 
months since, in a little circle of friends, against 
the Prince of Prussia. He was not singular in 
this, for the Prince has few friends “here, and 
there is much to he said about him. However, 
the speaker was overheard by some slinking Gov- 
ernment spy, and reported. The trial was had 
last Friday, and the culprit condemned to six 
weeks’ imprisonment. The section of the law 
quoted by the prosecuting attorney was as fol- 
lows: 


“ Whoever, by word, writing, print, sign, pic- 
tures, or in any other way, shall insult the heir 
apparent, or any other member of the royal 
family, or the Regent of the Prussian Govern- 
ment, shall be punished with imprisonment of 
not less than one month nor more than three 

ears.” 

The severity of this law cannot prevent the 
princes being made responsible to public opinion. 
Their acts are freely commented on in all classes 
of society. Every Berliner can repeat by the 
hour anecdotes of Prince Charles, or Prince 
Albert, or of the Prince of Prussia. The ladies 
of the royal family do not escape. Many of the 
stories are so scandalous as not to be proper for 
repetition in your columns. That the private 
life of the Princes is perfectly understood in its 
details by the people, was evident in the March 
Revolution. A fact of that period made a noise 
in the papers. The palace of the Prince of Prus- 
sia had been saved from the mob by the words of 
“ Property of the Nation” placed on it. On the 
next day, a well-known member of the opera 
troupe was passing down the principal street, 
when somebody slily pinned the same words to 
the cape of her cloak. The allusion was under- 
stood by all the citizens, as the unconscious bearer 
passed along among them. 

SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 


The affairs of these Duchies are not yet settled. 
Seven different Danish diplomatists have been in 
Berlin to take part in the negotiations’ The 
Secretiffy of the Danish embassy says very freely 
that war is inevitable. Some other diplomatists 
here are of the same opinion. It is probable that 
the King of Prussia is anxious to close up the af- 
fair as quick as possible. Austria, on the contrary, 
seems to be working in order to prolong it. Sev- 
eral pamphlets have recently been published, 
without date, on the Schleswig-Holstein difficulty, 
and have been traced to a conservative press in 
Vienna. Austria may suppose that if the affair 
comes to blows, Prussia will be so discredited in 
Germany, as to be obliged to abandon her project 
of a Federal State. But this is a dangerous play- 
ing with gunpowder. If hostilities break out in 
the Duchies, Prussia may not aid the inhabitants, 
for Russia has intimated that, in such a case, she 
would take the side of Denmark. The Duchies 
would of course be trodden under foot, and all 
Gerniany excited to the highest point against 
Prussia for abandoning allies in distress. But 
this excitement may overflow. The deep sympa- 
thy of the Germans for their fellow-countrymen 
in the Duchies may cause a popular movement, 
the consequences of which may be terrible to both 
Austria and Prussia. 

It is generally believed here that there will be 
a fight, and that both parties are preparing for it. 
On the other hand, it is almost certain that the 
armistice beewten Denmark and Prussia has been 
continued three months longer, commencing with 
January Ist. 

CENTRAL COMMISSION, 

The difficulties lying in the way of the entry of 
this commission on its functions have been ar- 
ranged by settling nothing. The Arch-Duke 
John is to lay down his power informally, and the 
mode of his resignation is not to be used as a pre- 
cedent for anything. The two Austrian com- 
missioners and the two Prussian are now at 
Frankfort. The ceremony of installation is set 
for the 20th instant. This is an event of really 
little importance, as they can do nothing without 
the approval of their respective Governments. As 
an independent Government, they are not to be 
considered, but rather as a commision for the con- 
venience of negotiations between Austria and 
Prussia on the German ‘question. 

VARIOUS MATTERS. 

The whole clergy is here lowered to a branch of 
the administration. Several cases of removal have 
recently occurred. At Landshut, the minister 
was forbidden to officiate. When he demanded 
the reason, h® was told to behave himself like a 
Christian and make no fuss, for that the Govern- 
ment had resolved he should preach no more. 

Loan to Lubeck—The history of the intrigues of 
Prussia to gain the accession of the Hanseatic 
towns to its federal league would bea curious one. 
Hamburg has been really forced into measures by 
a forced occupation of the city by Prussian troops. 
Lubeck has gained moneyed advantages, Prussia 
lending her a sum of 3,200,000 rix dollars out of 
an already embarrassed treasury. 

Miliary Conventions.—Prussia bas entered into 
arrangements with Baden, Brunswick, Anhalt, and 
Mecklinburg-Schwerin, by which Prussian troops 
are to protect thé internal tranquillity of those 
Duchies. This is a step in advance; for when 
Prussia can substitute her own armies to those of 
her weak neighbors, the time of her territorial 
aggrandizement is not far off. She has pursued 
hopelessly for a century this plan of gradual 
growth by accretion. 

Prussian Poland —Yesterday, the Ministry laid 
& proposition before the Chambers for assimilating 
the Poles to the other inhabitants of Prussia. 
This will probably become a law. The Poles 
protest, and appeal to the treaties of 1815, and to 
the promises of the King in 1848. Alas! for the 
unfortunate Poles! Treaties and prgmises are 
only observed so long as it is convenient. The 
resurrection of Poland, so long talked of, is grow- 
ing more improbable. _It may come from the side 
of the Czar, but never from the West. Poland 
fell because of her deep corruption and tyranny. 
Her nobles have not since been able to maintain 
an insurrection for independence, because they 
were opposed by their former serfs, now either 
freemen or not so ground down as before. It is 
true that the nobles have become abolitionists of 
the most decided stamp since the unfortunate in- 
surrection of 1831; but we can hardly blame the 
peasants for not listening to the offers of their for- 
mer masters. Under the old system, the great 
majority of the inhabitants of Poland were slaves; 
under the new, it is much better. Whatever po- 
etry says about “the shrieking of Freedom when 
Kosciusko fell,” it is unlikely that Freedom 
would have gained anything by the success of the 
aristocratic party among the Polish emigrants, 
prior to 1833. The spirit of the Polish emigrants 
is much better, as they are, with few exceptions, 
at the present time, stout advocates for the aboli- 
tion of serfage, and of equality. 

Weber —To-day is the anniversary of the birth- 
day of the celebrated musician, Karl Maris Von 
Weber. There is a special representation in his 
honor at the Opera House. His music is to be 
‘ an ode and e in his honor recited, 

the whole to wind up with a ballet. 

Lucille Grahn.—This famous danseuse has been 
here for some time past. Many r her as an 
artist to Fanny Elisler herself. She is certainly 
one of the most graceful creatures alive. I was 
so fortunate as to see her in a drama, in the part 
of a dumb girl, when her 7 ime was sw 
| rior to Thad eonaltvenot the kind. The 
princes ‘and Albert were present in a side 
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disagreement. It has succeeded on all but one. 
The first Chamber insists on maintaining the pro- 
vision that in case the Chambers shall not vote 
the budget, the taxes shall continue to be col- 
lected as before. The second insists on striking 
it out, so as to reserve to the Legislature the right 
to refuse the supplies. It is not easy to foresee. 
the result. The probability is, that the King 
will decide in favor of the first Chamber, The 
report this evening is, that the King will take the 
oath to the new Constitution on the 18th of Janu- 
ary. 

California Gold —Professor Burmiester occu- 
pied the greater part of his hour to-day with re- 
marks on the native gold of California. He ex- 
hibited a specimen—a solid piece, abgut two inches 


long, one broad, and three-quarters of an inch 
thick. 


SAXONY. 

In one question discussed by the Chambers of 
this monarchy, the Government had only seven 
votes in its favor. It is feared by the democracy 
that the Austrian troops in Bohemia are destined 
to act against them in certain contingencies, and 
not against the Prussians. This is the more prob- 
able supposition. 

BAVARIA. 

A bill has just been passed for the ¢mancipa- 
tion of the Jews, putting them on a Level with 
the rest of the community. 


WURTEMBURG 

The Constituent Assembly is here in open dis- 
sension with the Government. According to the 
laws yet unrepealed, the Chamber of Peers has 
been abolished, but the Monarch declares that it 
shall be prolonged. The Constituent Assembly 
has protested in a bold and vigorously written 
address against this illegality on the part of the 
Monarch. This address was voted by forty-six 
members against twenty. The people of Wur- 
temburg are thoroughly democratic, and the King 
may yield, unless he wishes to rely on the bayo- 
nets of Austria to suppress the laws of his realm. 

WEIMAR, 

This duchy has just adopted an improved penal 
code, and reformed its judiciary, by abolishing 
some of the higher courts. All the reforms are 
in the sense of democracy. 

HANOVER. 

The project of a law for the regulation of towns 
and townships, recently laid before the Assembly 
by the Ministry, is a decided advance towards 
universal suffrage. I may recur to this again. 
In the discussion, not one word was said against 
the principle of universal and equal suffrage. All 
the speeches were in its favor. 

SWITZERLAND. 

A capital execution has just taken place at Ap- 
penzell, in Switzerland, which reveals a horrid 
state of the criminal Jaw in some of the Cantons. 
The torture exists there in all its enormity. It 
was @ woman who paid tHis penalty to the law. 
She had been crippled by the use of the Carolina, 
the Procrustes bed, and the instrument called the 
Ratholes. She had accused her lover of the mur- 
der for which she was condemned, and he had 
been dreadfully tortured, but refused to confess 
He proved to be entirely innocent. This remnant 
of barborism and the Inquisition will doubtless 
be abolished, since the light of day has been let 
in on them. The great reformer of abuses is 
publicity. While on the subject of barbarous 
usages, I may add, that the brutal scourgings on 
the bare backs of men, women, and children, are 
still kept up by the Austrians in Hungary and 
Italy. 
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CHRISTMAS. 

The city of Berlin is busy with preparatigns 
for Christmas. In fact, the gaieties have already 
commenced. Puppet-shows, exhibitions of pic- 
tures, concerts, theatrical Mpresentations, street 
fairs, gay with toys, and verdant with the fir trees 
used to hang the gifts on, are enlivening Berlin. 


+ 
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For the National Era. 


A MOTHER'S LOVE. 


BY MRS. J. C. H. 





A mother’s Yove! there’s naught so pure, 80 constant, and so 
kind; Ke 

No human pacsion will endure like this wittin the mind; 

Lightly a soft cheek presses hers, soft as'a nestling dove, 

And quickly through her bosom stirs a mother’s tender love. 


Now pile your gold like Inca’s high, unveil Goleonda’s mine, 

But not for wealth that thrones might buy, would she her 
child resign ; 

How hushed she sits beside its bed, and watches o’er its 
rest, 

While oft its little helpless head is pillowed on her breast. 


Ber thavkfal tears, a gentle shower, her smiles of love, are 
given, 

To fall upon her human flower, like dew and light from 
heaven; 

The conscious smile, the kiss returned, and “mother” 
sweetly spoken— 

These are the pure delights she’s earned—pleasures, of God 
the token. 


Tiffin, Ohio, November 20, 1849. 


For the National Era. 


PROFESSOR T. M. POST-PACIFIC RAILROAD. 
The writer has just returned from listening to 
the second of a course of three lectures upon the 
subject of a railroad*to the Pacific coast, by Pro- 
fessor T. M. Post, now of St. Louis, recently of 
Jacksonville, Illinois. Professor Post has, in an 
eminent degree, that power of making pictures 
which clothes even the dead tree with buds and 
blossoms, and covers every object drawn by his 
verbal pencil with a new creation of conceptions ; 
so that the frame-work is hardly recognised as 
the one with which we were before familiar. But 
his pictures are never trifling, light, or gaudy ; 
you are not invited to draw near and admire the 
beauty of calyx, petal, or stamen; but you are 
“made seem to stand afar off, and view the great, 
the beautiful, the sublime. This is the orator 
who is now wreathing around the dry skeleton of 
statistics, preparatory to the construction of this 
great work, the foliage of his fertile imagination. 
In his first lecture were discussed the practica- 
bility of this road in relation to the ground to be 
passed over, and the money it would cost to build it. 
This road, extending over a distance of 2,200 
miles, he said would have to pass over a route, no 
part of which is fraught with more difficulties 
than have already been overcome in the gonrtruc- 
tion of roads now in operation. Our roads al- 
ready constructed cost on an average $30,000 a 
mile, which would make this from the Mississippi 
to San Francisco $66,000,000 ; but suppose it cost 
$40,000 per mile, and we have $88,000,000 — 
this is only twice the cost of the Florida war. 
The lecture to-night was devoted to the consid- 
eration of the civil and commercial necessity for 
this means of communication with those new 
States which are springing up on the shores of 
the Pacific. If the Rocky Mountains are per- 
mitted to remain a barrier between us and them, 
to be passed only by weeks or months of toil, they 
cannot be one with us in Government, in com- 
merce, or in civilization. Sooner than send their 
representatives such a distance, over such a route, 
to a capital three thousand miles off, there to sub- 
ject their interests to the vote of Congress, a ma- 
jority of whose members have only an imperfect 
ku vledge of their wants, they will establish an 
inde;sudent Government of their own. They 
will then have their own commerce and their 
own civilization. What if there is no special con- 
stitutional grant for sucha work? The very life 
of the nation requires it; for, without it, these 
Pacific States cannot be defended against what- 
ever Power may happen to rule the Pacific ocean, 
nor can we infuse into them our common type of 
thought and an equal energy in the prosecution 
of science. What if the road would not pay? 
Rome never stopped to ask such @ question, when 
the security, greatness, and glory of that Empire 
required the construction of highways for her ar- 
mies, her commerce, and the diffusion of her civil- 
ization. But many statistics were presented to 
prove that the road will yay. Who would not 
by this route from St. Louis to San Francisco in 
seven days, though with double fare, rather than 
spend fifteen in going by the quickest conveyance 
by Panama? Consider our whale fisheriés, the 
commerce of Asia, twenty millions of dollars every 
year, and increasing, and the growing necessity 
to exchange the productions of the twelve thou- 
sand square miles of the Mississippi Valley, for 
the handiwork of the millions of India and China. 
For this interchange, this road must soon become 
indispensable ; for the commerce of the Atlantic 
cities, a great desideratum ; and for the trade of 
Europe, the means of saving time, and, in saving 
time, saving money. We must have this road, the 
Atlantic cities muat have it, and Europe must 
have it—for it is a part of the shortest route 
around the world; and in this shortest span the 
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who are, and are to be, upon the western slope of 
this Continent. By means of this road, we shall 
become the factors of their commerce, and, if the 
factors of their commerce, then the factors of their 
ideas. Thought travels necessarily upon the iron 
rails, upon the wires, and upon the wings which 
commerce constructs. This road is one of the im- 
portant instruments ‘by which our nation shall 
continue its extension from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, with one commerce, one common civiliza- 
tion, and one common Christianity. The speaker 
proposed in his next lecture to discuss the pecu- 
liar fitness of St. Louis for the starting point of 
this road. 


St. Louis, December 20, 1849. 





For the National Era. 
THE FREE NEGRO GIRL'S MESSAGE. 


Hast thou loved, gentle lady? 
Has thy whole soul been given 
To one who was thy firat on earth, 
Almost thy first in heaven? 





Was the light, beaming in his eye, 
As sunlight unto thee? 

Were the tones, melting in his voice, 
A thrilling melody? 


And was thy heart so knit to his, 
Thy hopes with his inwove, 

That into his thy life-stream flowed, 
So wholly thon didst love? 


Then were ye parted? Was the earth 
So darkly shadowed o’er, 

That bird, nor flower, nor rippling stream, 
Could bring a pleasure more ? 


Only a deep sense that the charm 
From this bright world was gone, 

And that on its broad fields thou stood’st, 
Thenceforth, alone! alone! 


Thus, gentle lady, have J loved! 
Thus, lady, were we parted! 

And I have lived to tell you this— 
Aye, lived, though broken-hearted! 


Lady, this idol of my soul 
Was torn from me and sold! 

So'd to the land of whips and chains, 
For gold! for paltry gold! 


I knew his mother once had borne 
The fetter on her limb, 

But litt'e did I think that they 
Would dare to search for him! 


For him, whose tameless spirit soared, 
As the young eagle, free, 

Yet dove-like in his gentleness 
And tenderness to me. 


Oh! when I looked into his face, 
Shadowed, but full of light, 

And when I saw his free-born soul, 
Exulting in its might— 


And felt that mind must bear the sway 
O’er color and o’er caste, 

T dreamed not—no, I could not dream 
?T would come to this at last! 


No more—no more—my noble one 
Is bowing ’neath the chxin, 

And never can this heart of mine 
Know joy or peace again! 


Philadelphia. 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ERA. 


LETTERS FROM GRACE GREENWOOD—No. 8. 


New Bricurton, Pa., Jan. 9, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


Dear Sir: | fally intended doing myself the 
honor of writing to you from Philadelphia, from 
whence I have lately returned, but during my 
brief stay in that city I completely sunk literary 
in social life. I was too busy to find the quiet 
needed for any mental effort, and too happy to 
feel the necessity of writing. I mean that in the 
society of so many whom I loved, in intercourse 
with many of vigorous intellect and large life, I 
lived out all my poetry and talked out all my 
thought. -Perhaps you will think this a fanciful 
sort of an apology, but it is no less true. 

My visit at Philadelphia was one succession of 
bright and pleasant scenes. I had returned after 
an absence of nearly two years, somewhat fearing 
that those dear friendships which had once made 
my happiness there, might have fallen away. But 
I found them still full of generous life—ripened, 
not withered. It was a harvest season to my 
heart. 

There were many little events of this visit, which, 
had they been chronicled at the time, might 
have interested your readers, but to note them 
so long after date would be serving up cold meats. 
I must, however, be allowed to recall and briefly 
remark upon some Anti-Slavery meetings, held 
at the time of theannual Fair. These were deep- 
ly interesting, and we were favored with someno- 
ble addresses. The one by Mr. Furness was es- 
pecially beautiful and impressive. This was his 
first public address before an anti-slavery audi- 
ence, though he has always held the broadest 
principles of human freedom, has advocated them 
incidentally, and bravely preached reform from 
his pulpit. All honor to him now, for he stands 
side by side with Freedom’s noblest champions— 
his place is now where the struggle is mightiest— 
he has flung himself into the very heart of the 
battle. 

Mr. Furness was followed by Wm. Elder, who 
broke upon his audience in a perfect tempest of 
eloquence—a regular thunderstorm on the Alps— 
rattling, and crashing, and blazing aboutus. I 
never was more terribly excited than by hisstrong, 
passionate, genuine Irish oratory. It is pleasant 
to hear Lucretia Mott, after Elder. It is like a 
soft morning after a tempestuous night—like the 
west wind blowing off the shore, gently calming 
down the roused and foaming waves, 

On the day following, we listened to a brief ad- 
dress from Mr. B.R. Plumley, of Philadelphia. 
This was an earnest, impetuous outpouring of a 
great heart filled with the pure love of truth, and 
all on fire with the passionate fervor of freedom. 
It was simply this, softened by the refinement of 
a poetic spirit, and so if it was not that oratory 
which took the heart by storm, it was that elo- 
quence which “ slid into the soul.” 

I have very distinct recollections of some paint- 
ings and statuary which I saw while I was in the 
city. One of my first visits was to the Hero and 
Leander of Steinhauser. The Leander is cer- 
tainly beautifal above all praise, but the Hero 
hardly satisfied me. The upturned face of the 
lover is lit with the glow, the rapture, of a divine 
love—a mighty, immortal passion. A!l warmth, 
all vitality, seem to have left his chilled and wea- 
ried frame, and to have flowed and crowded up in- 
to that glorious face. That pure and exultant 
light of joy, breaking up through the cold and the 
damp, says—“I have found my rest ! Here is 
my recompense, my exceeding great reward.” ; 

But Hero’s reception of the bold swimmer is 
more lady-like than womanly—more sisterly than 
lover-like. There is much tenderness in her face 
and attitude, but it is not impassioned tenderness. 
She seems to have awaited him with the utmost 
calmness and patience, and though he comes 
through darkness, and cold, and flood, wearied 
nigh unto death, yet with the great love of a 
great soul leaping upward to his lips, she receives 
him tenderly indeed, but as calmly and properly 
as though he had come in his coach and four, 
journeying by easy stages, todo his wooing ac- 
cording to common forms and conventional usages. 

I have a little print from an English picture, 
the idea of which I like better. Inthis, Hero has 
hastened dowa to the very brink of the flood, and, 
with an impulse of trvest womanly affection, is 
reaching out her slight arms to the help of her 
tired lover as he struggles up the shore. It may 
be said of the marble group, that its time is that 
succeeding the first enraptured meeting, when 


the eager expectancy, the moment of welcome, 
with it loving abandon, had given place to the 
sense of safety, of possession, almost of repose. 
But to me, Hero seems, if not cold, compara- 
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dread, and strange, sudden shame, or upturned in 
supplicating inquiry. That calm, clear brow 
was never weighed down by love’s most royal 
crown, or shadowed by its fears, or convulsed by 
its sharp anguish. That face, in all its gen- 
tleness and still beatitude, is one we would not 
have “the winds of heaven visit too roughly ”— 
one to which we would offer up the perpetual 
homage of loving looks; but it is not in keeping 
with that grand trysting-place beneath the stars 
and the night-clouds, amid the winds and beside 
the flood. And she is no mate for the bold and 
venturous Leander, whose fiery heart kept off the 
chill of the waves, as he clove his way to her side, 
and who went back with her last kiss warm: on 
his parted lips, and the touch of her hand yet lin- 
gering on his brow, upturned to the stars. 

_ There are also two other works by Steinhauser, 
in the city, which were new to me—“ The Fisher 
Boy,” and “ Psyche.” These are beautiful be- 
yond all praise. The expression of concentrated 
interest, of eager expectation, in the face of the 
boy, is wonderfully true to life; ard ‘the great 
but patient sorrow of the immortal in bondage to 
mortality, expressed in the countenance of the 
Psyche, sinks to the heart of the gazer. 

Brackett, the American sculptor, has taken up 
his residence in Philadelphia. I went several 
times to see his group of the “Shipwrecked 
Mother and Child.” This, though still in plas- 
ter, is a work of rare merit. The principal figure 
is a woman in the prime and glory of her beauty. 
She lies on the rocks of the shore, in a position of 
exceeding grace, her head thrown backward, her 
right arm outstretched, and her left yet tenderly 
enfolding her dead babe. She has been denuded 
by the surf, though her night-dress is yet slightly 
attached to one arm, and lies beneath her. I sup- 
pose there was an artistic reason for this, but to 
me it seemed a beautiful thought of pity, this 
laying the soft folds of linen between her delicate 
shoulders and the hard, cold rock. The face is 
wonderfully beautiful in the awful repose of 
death—a repose impossible to mistake for sleep. 
There is death in every limb, in every muscle, in 
every line of that grand figure. There is some- 
thing indescribably mournful and expressive in the 
fall of the head, and the drift of the long, wavy 
hair. Here alone were told the whole tragic story. 
To me, the pathos of this work was in the principal 
figure alone—I mean in the woman, apart from 
any motherly or wifely relations. The dead in- 
fant was a pitiful sight indeed, but the wreck was 
the going down into the deep of that fair woman- 
life, so richly freighted with mature and perfect 
loveliness. 

But, though mournful beyond what words may 
tell, there is a beautiful fitness in such a death, 
for one of God’s most glorious creatures. There 
is grandeur in the thought, that such beauty, un- 
wasted by disease and undarkened by sorrow, 
should yield itself to “that mighty minister of 
Death,” the sea. 

How sweet a place for a form of such majesty 
to lie in state! On the lone shore, with the stars 
for holy lights, and with the solemn requiem of 
winds and waves sounding around her rocky bier ! 
I once spent a twilight hour in gazing on this 
group. Then my imagination conjured up the 
doomed vessel, driving on, and on, before the tem- 
pest—the dash against the rocks—the parting of 
the timbers—then a ‘vhite form on the wreck, 
clasping a babe to her bosom—her plunge into 
the midnight deep—the brief struggle with the 
flood—the last sgony of the mother’s heart—till 
those forms before me grew awfully human—were 
indeed a dead woman and her poor babe, cast up 
by the relenting waves, and lying there, so fear- 
fully white and cold, with their still, damp faces 
upturned to a stormy sky! The gathering dark- 
ness seemed shadows flung from overhanging 
rocks, and nothing was wanting to complete the 
sad illusion, but the roar of the far deep, the dash 
of the near surf, and the rush and how! of winds. 

I felt, when looking on this noble group, a pa- 
triotic pride in the fact that its creator was an 
Americaun—a young man, self-tanght, and one 
who has never even wintered in Italy. I earnest- 
ly hope that he may, ere long, be able to do him- 
self justice and his country honor, by putting this 
his noblest work in marble. Mr. Brackett is as 
successful in the reabas in the ideal. His busts 
are admirable. I was particularly struck by one 
of Longfellow, a perfect likeness; and one, just 
finished, of the young poet, Baker—a fine intel- 
lectual head, and a face of Grecian beauty. 

I was much pleased with one of Winner’s latest 

pictures—Christ blessing little children. There is 
every variety of infantine loveliness in those 
rosy, chubby, curly-headed little ones, who crowd 
about the Saviour with the almost Divine instincts 
of childhood; and of the group of young moth- 
ers—all are beautiful, with the richness and ripe- 
ness of Eastern beauty. But perhaps there is a 
little too much gorgeousness of attire, a display 
of oriental magnificence scarcely fitted to the 
scene. . 
It is hardly to be supposed that such patrician 
dames would follow “the meek and lowly Jesus,” 
to crave his blessing on their babes. We have 
hardly thought of the little ones themselves as 
young sprigs of Jewish aristocracy, pretty as 
angels, and delicate as fairies, but as the children 
of the poor—players by the wayside—sleepers in 
the sunshine—swarthy and ragged little urchins, 
perhaps—born to hard fare and rough usage— 
small travellers on a rugged road, and so much 
the more needing that gracious benediction which 
rested softly on their yet innocent brows, and en- 
tered into their unconscious spirits with a divine 
power and vitality never to fail or die out, but to 
bear them through temptation and want, to make 
them strong to struggle against the world, and 
patient in waiting and long endurance. 

Here the figure of Christ is divinely beauti- 
ful, if not absolutely divine. I was deeply im- 
pressed with the countenance. True, it did not 
express pure power—power in the abstract; it 
was more tender than majestic. Its divinity was 
that of love alone, but love in itself illimitable 
and omnipotent. That mild hazel eye seemed 
softened and brightened by memories of His pure 
childhood, and about those lips seemed hovering 
the loving spirit of his human mother. It was 
an eye to attract little children, and the tender- 
ness of those lips seemed to invite the young, 
timid mother to draw near, and ask their benig- 
nant benedictions on the babe at her bosom. 

‘What a contrast was this picture in its spirit 
and tone to the “Death on the Pale Horse” of 
West, which hung near. I suppose I shall be 
accoanted “an outside barbarian,” but I cannot 
deny myself the luxury of “speaking my mind,” 
and saying that, of all hideous pictures which 
ever darkened canvass, this is to me the most dis- 
gusting. It is a coarse and sensual rendering of 
the awful mysteries of the Apocalypse, from 
which the Christian soul must recoil in horror. 
To me there seems'no grandeur, nor dignity, nor 
high tragie effect, in this composition. The dead 
are ghistly and leprous, the Christ is neither 
manly nor divine, and the men are simply brutal. 
The horses have some humanity, and partly re- 
deem the picture. Two, at least, are fine ani- 
mals; pity they are found in such bad company. 

Adieu. Grace GREENWOOD. 





FROM OUR NORTHWESTERN CORRESPONDENT. 


Sr. Antuony’s Fats, Dec. 17, 1849. 


Dr. Batter: Having become settled in Minne- 
sota, 1 am reminded of my promise to give you 
such information as I might gather, relative to the 
condition, prospects, and resources of this far-off 
Territory. My stay here has been too short to 
allow much opportunity for personal observation ; 
yet, in the short time that has elapsed since our 
arrival, I have seen considerable of the country, 
and have had facilities for procuring information 
that may be of some service to those who contem- 
plate making it their home. 

The name of this Territory is said to be from 
two Indian words, “ minne,” signifying water, and 
“gota,” muddy. Muddy or turbid water is the def- 
inition of the name which was originally applied 
to the St. Peter’s river. This name should al- 
ways be spelled with two n’s. 

In extent, Minnesota reaches from Towa on the 
south to the British possessions on the north; 
from Lake Superior and the St. Croix and Mis- 
sissippi rivers on the east, to the Missouri and 
White Earth rivers on the west—containing, as 
Governor Ramsey states in his message, “ terri- 
tory enough for four large States””. That portion 
of the Territory lying west of the Mississippi is 
still owned by the Indians, except a small tract 
on the shore of Lake Pepin, that the United 
States commissioners purchased of the half-breeds 
in October last. The same commissioners (Gov- 





authorized to treat with the Sioux for a la 
share of the remaining territory west of the river. 
A council has been agreed upon, to be convened 
in the spring, for that ; and will no doubt 
result in a purchase, whic Dees apie settle. 
ment a large share of the finest in the Ter- 





ritory. 
At present, the only lands in market are those 
Iying between the Missisippi and St. Croix riv- 
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ers. These are well adapted to farming purposes, 
being composed of fertile prairies skirted with 
woodland, and well supplied with springs, 
streams, and lakes, of pure water. The soil is 
sandy, but generally very rich, and ocoasion- 
ally containing a mixture of loam. It brings 
forward vegetation with great rapidity, and 
produces plentifully—so far as it has been cul- 
tivated—all the products of the Northwestern 
States. The large Ohio corn was raised here 
the past season, and ripened long before there 
was any appearance of frost. Vegetables of all 
kinds grow most luxuriantly, with very little 
care, This kind of soil extends nearly over, the 
whole Territory ; but, as 1 am informed, depreci- 
ates a little in quality seventy or eighty miles 
above the Falls of St. Anthony, where the pine 
forests commence. 

Most of the immigration to this Territory has 
taken place during the past summer, and has been 
principally from the Northern States. St. Paul, 
which is the temporary capital, stands on the east 
bank of the Mississippi, nearly four hundred 
milesabove Galena, and six miles below the mouth 
of the St. Peter’s river. It has now about 1,200 
inhabitants. This place had its origin in an or- 
der of the Government, which forbade the sale of 
intoxicating drinks within five miles from Fort 
Snelling. Those who wished to pursue the traf- 
fic retired to the present site of St. Paul, and dealt 
out the poison there. Being very religious, they 
erected a Catholic church, and called it St. Paul’s, 
from Which the place derivesitsname. The Falis 
of St. Anthony are nine miles from St. Paul by 
land, and fifteen or sixteen by the river. This 
village has been mostly built during the past sum- 
mer, and now contains between three and four hun- 
dred inhabitants. Those who own the mill proper- 
ty here refuse to sell lots to any one who will 
sell liquor; and, as a natural consequence, we 
have a most quiet and virtuous society. Indeed 
I never knew so young a village, where there was 
so little vice. It is said there is no man here who 


We have already two schools,a public library, 
and regular preaching by the Presbyterian, Meth- 
odist, and Baptist denominations. A large and 
well-finished echool-house serves as the place of 
worship. 
A small steamboat is being built here, for the 
purpose of navigating the river above the Falls, 
which is said to be navigable for small boats nine- 
ty ora hundred miles. <A large hotel is also be- 
ing built, which will be opened in the spring. 
The country around these Falls, on both sides 
of the river, is very beautiful, and, when thickly 


r settled and improved, will be one of the most de- 


lightful places in the West. It is now considered 
the most pleasant site for a town in the Territory. 
The river at this point is about 1,200 feet wide, 
and is divided by islands which leave about two- 
thirds of it on the west side. The perpendicular 
fall is but seventeen feet, but the rapids extend 
half a mile above, and nearly a mile below, and 
present the most. merry, cheerful aspect imagina- 
ble. The Sioux name for these Falls is “ Minne- 
ha-ha”—laughing waters—and is beautifully ex- 
pressive of the reality. This place will yet be- 
come as widely known for its plessant beauty, as 
it has heretofore been for its remote locality. 

The water power here is unlimited. There is 
water enough to drive all the mills in Massachu- 
setts, and pienty of room to place the wheels. The 
whole river may be used several times over, if 
wanted—for its banks afford excellent mill sites 
for a mile in length. - There is not a finer place 
for manufacturing in the Union, and, when its ad- 
vantages become known, cotton and weol will be 
manufactured here, instead of being carried to 
New England, and back, for that purpose. There 
is abundance of other water power in the Terri- 
tory, which may yet make Minnesota the great 
manufacturing State of the West. 

The lumber trade of this country is becoming 
extensive. It is estimated that six million feet of 
pine lumber were manufactured on the St. Croix 
river the past year, and the mills at this place 
and above will soon outnumber those on the St. 
Croix. The pine forests commence sixty or 
seventy miles above the Falls, where logs are cut 
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and drawn to the river in winter, and brought by 
the current in spring. 

Farmers are coming into the Territory quite 
rapidly, but the demand for provisions is so great 
that a large share of what is now consumed is 
brought up from Illinois and Iowa, and sold at 
very high prices. There are causes for this de- 
mand for provisions, beyond those ordinarily ex- 
isting in the settlement of a new country. More 
than three hundred thousand dollars are annually 
paid by our Government to the Indians in this 
Territory, and a large share of this goes to fur- 
nish them provisions, which they are too indolent 
to produce themselves. There are also two forts, 
one at St. Peter’s and one at the mouth of the 
Crow Wing river, which now receive their sup- 
plies from below. Add to these the lumber-men, 
who have to be furnished with food, and they all 
create a demand that will require a large farming 
population to supply. I know of no place more 
inviting to farmers than this. Al] kinds of pro- 
duce can be raised here as easily as in any coun- 
try in the world, and, when produced, brings 
more than double the prices common in the West- 
ern States. 

This country also seems suited to the conveni- 
ence of new settlers. A farmer may bring his en- 
tire stoek of cattle, horses, &c., and settle where 
he will ; he need not go far to find natura! meadows, 
producing crops of excellent hay, abundant for his 
use. Indeed, I know of no other meadows than 
these in the Territory, and probably no others 
will be needed for years to come. Besides these, 
there are rushes that grow on the banks of some 
of the rivers, on which cattle will feed and thrive 
all winter. 

Around many of the lakes, (which are numer- 
ous.) the wild rice is found in great abundance, 
and is said to be superior to that cultivated in the 
Southern States. 

Cranberries are so abundant that they have be- 
come quite an article of export. Three thousand 
barrels have been shipped from St. Paul the past 
season. 

Four steamboats have been running from St. 
Louis and Galena to St. Paul the past summer, 
and, from appearances, have been doing a very 
heavy business. It is the design of the people 
here to have them come up next summer within 
one mile of the Falls. If they are successfal in 
this, a mile and a half of land carriage will con- 
nect the two steamboat landings, and render St. 
Anthony the commercial depot of the Territory, 
instead of St. Paul. 

In healthfulness, this is unsurpassed by any 
country within my knowledge. Thereis no place 
where the atmosphere is more pure and bracing, 
ov where persons can perform more labor without 
feeling fatigue. It is already becoming a place of 
resort for invalids from other States. It has all 
the advantages of a New England climate, with 
none of its chilling east winds that produce con- 
sumption; and all the advantages of a rich prai- 
rie soil, with none of the bilious diseases so com- 
mon to the Western States. Situated on the 
banks of the great “Father of Rivers,” we have 
here all the luxuries of the South and East, to- 
gether with those afforded by the rivers, lakes, 
and forests, of the West. All who reside here 

seem delighted with the country; and, from pres- 
ent indications, there will be a rapid immigration 
to the Territory the coming year. 

Yours, truly, J. W.N. 





For the National Era. 


STATE OF DESERET. 


Mr. Epiror: The Mormons are, at the present, 
eliciting considerable interest and inquiry in ref- 
erence to the organization of a new State in the 
far West, under the above cognomen. Already, 
it is believed, they have taken about all the pre- 
liminary steps. This is progress! In about a 
year they have pulled up stakes another time, and 
shifted their abode; prepared for and held a 
Convention; framed a State Constitution; elect- 
ed a State Legislature, which has organized and 
held a session; elected A. W. Babbitt to Con- 
gress—thus presenting themselves before that 
body for admission into the Union as an independ- 
ent State. 

The question arises, quzht they to be admitted 
without strict inquiry? ie the half that is said 
about them be true, they certainly ought not, Let 
us just glance at a few statements which have been 
in circulation for some time. By some kind of 
manceuvring, some twelve years ago, they started 
a Bank at Rutland, in Lake county, Ohio. When 
the prophet and his A postles found that their bank 
(because it never had any foundation) must g° 

they started out pedlars loaded with their 





own, 
rge | bills, which they sold as low as five cents per dol- 


, though thougands of them were then in cir- 
culation at their face. Thus they defrauded the 
community about to the amount in circulation. 

And again, after making large deductions for 
ex titement and consequent misrepresentation, did 
they act honestly or prudently in Missouri, in 
their attempts pvert the civil authorities, 
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selves of property, and then disposing of it to poor 
innocent purchasers ? 

And, lastly, did they do any better in Illinois ? 
Thousands here would respond -in the negative. 
“The very foundations of Nauvoo were laid in 
fraud” “Thousands and thousands of dollars 
have been received by them for property in Han- 
cock county, for which they had no more right 
than they had for lands in the moon.” Up to the 
very last, (and none perhaps was more barefacedly 
guilty than their present Representative to Con- 
gress.) they would gell to A., and befvre he could 
get his deed on record would sell the same prop- 
erty to B, getting all they could from both; and 
after all, perhaps, the title was good for nothing. 
And, again, have they not played about the same 
game in politics that they have in property ?— 
sell their vote to the Whigs to-day, and to the Dem- 
ocrats to-morrow, if they could. Whoever doubts 
this statement can satisfy himself by réading 
Babbitt’s (the present representative) and H yde’s 
(one of the apostles) growlings over the spoils 
about the time of the Presidential Election last 
year. Hyde, it seems by their epistles, got into 
the Whig market before Babbitt got into the 
Democratic market, and dealt rather extensively ; 
and when B. began to chastise him, he kicked 
furiously, as may be seen in the respective party 
papers. It seems, however, that Hyde managed to 
get the price of a printing press, (some $900,) and 
Babbitt some quite pretty little gifts from the 
General Government. So this tremendous quar- 
rel between the two saints turns out at last about 
like the story about the devil shearing hogs, “ more 
noise than wool.” The refractory saint is rebap- 
tized back into the church. The spoils are divi- 
ded among the apostles out at Salt Lake, and it is 
the best fellow that “fooled the fool parties most.” 
The fict is, they care nothing for any party, fur- 
ther than they can be made subservient to Mor- 
monism. While one is sycophantically crouching 
for favors at Washington, the others are cursing 
the Union and denouncing the Government and 
all its functionaries, at Nauvoo and Salt Lake, in 
the most unmensured terms. 

To be brief, Congress. it is hoped, will not admit 
the Mormons into the Union, as a State, without 
a thorough investigation of their claims; and 
whether admitted or not, they ought to be held 
strictly responsible for all the just debts which 
they have left behind, without the already out- 
raged sufferers having to do more than obtain 
judgment by fair course of law, in the respective 
courts of the counties where Mormon frauds have 
been committed. 

For a starting point, Congress might appoint a 
committee to inquire into and report the facts in 
reference to the purchase, by the prophet (Smith) 
of a steamboat and some other craft, some years 
since, at Nauvoo. 

And another to. inquire into and report the 
facts in reference tothe Mormons virtually setting 
at defiance the Jaw of the country relative to po- 
lygamy; and if the facts are unfavorable, that they 
be not, or the designated Territory be not styled 
“the State of Deseret,” but “ the State of Whore- 
dom,” or “ Adultery,” as the case may be. 

And, further, to inquire wkether the whole 
movement be more or less than 2 mere Mormon 
church manceuvre, to create a Mormon church 
State, designed to be under Mormon church ju- 
risdiction exclusively? Those acquainted with 
the church at Nauvoo, who have seen the names 
of the principal operators at the great Basin, can 
form but one opinion 

More from this quarter shortly. 
Lycurcus, 
Nauvoo Dec, 15, 1849. 
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Inpex.— We this week send the Index of Vol- 
ume 3d, to every subscriber to the Era. 

Mrs. Sournwortu’s Story is again interrupt- 
ed this week. Next week it will beresumed, and 
thence continued without interruption till com- 
pleted. 


“Tue Great Stone Face,” by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, on our fourth page, is one of the 
most beautiful and ¢t,uthful productions of that 
gifted writer. 


Cuearentnc Parers—We have put the Era 
as low as we can afford—$2 a year in advance- 
This is the rule, but it is qualified in several 
‘ways. 

We allow agents 50 cents for every new sub- 
scriber they may send us, 25 cents for every old 
subscriber whom they may renew. The commis- 
sion they are at liberty to retain themselves, or 
allow to subscribers, as an inducement to subscribe, 
or renew their subscriptions. 

Some have inquired why we pay only 25 cents 
for renewed subscriptions, and 50 for new. We 
supposed everybody understood the reason. It is 
more difficult to obtain xew subscribers, than to re- 
new old ones, generally—and, besides, we are en- 
abled to allow 25 per cent. on new subscribers, 
because, in most cases, they will continue, renew- 
ing their subscription without charge to us, or, at 
a charge of only 1244 per cent. 

Publishers, issuing newspapers on the cash sys- 
tem, and with no support from merely local inter. 
ests, must resort to every legitimate means to in- 
duce prompt renewals among their subscribers, 
and to procure constant accessions of-subseribers 
to take the places of those dropping off. Among 
such means, we have adopted the plan of making 
it the direct interest of every subscriber to renew 
his own subscription, and send us new names, 
by allowing him to remit five dollars for three per- 
sons, provided two of them be new subscribers, 
Whether he obtain from each of them two dollars, 
and pay but one himself, or whether he share 
the charge equally with them, or whether he 
take $1.50 from each, and pay $2 himself, is left 
to his own discretion. We have nothing to do 
with that part of the business. 

But, says one, why not send the Era to three 
old subscribers, for $5—why discriminate between 
them, and new subscribers? We make no dis- 
crimination. Every old subscriber is at liberty to 
avail himself of the offer; and each of the new 
subscribers, thus obtained, will come under the 
same rule next year, when he too may procure 
three copies of the paper for $5, provided, that 
two of the subscribers he sends be new. 

We have found this plan to be a good one, for 
increasing the circulation of the Eva. It is fair 
and reasonable—it injures nobody—it is an ac- 
commodation to many—it is beneficial to the pa- 
per. We shall adhere to it. 

Again, we shall send ten copies of the Eva, to 
one address, for $15. The reason is obvious, It 
costs ten times more labor to direct to ten sub- 
scribers individually, than to one—and labor is 
high in Washington. 

We cannot put our paper lower than the terms 
just stated. Other papers may charge but $1. 
That is much less than the naked cost of the Era. 
We shall be happy to have a large subscription 
list, because it will increase the influence of the 
paper, bring an increased number of persons un- 
der the influence of what we regard sound prin- 
ciples, and because, too, it will add to our means of 
doing all that we wish to do, and think we ought 
to do, at this central point. But, we cannot seek 
a large circulation at the expense of the essen- 
tial interests of the paper. 


A Papaste Hit.—Last Friday, in the House 
of Representatives, after some dozen nominations 
had been made for Sergeant-at-Arms, Judge 
Wood, one of the Democratic members from 
Ohio, is reported in the Globe to have said, “that 
he rose for the purpose of nominating another 
slaveholder as a candidate for Sergeant-at-Arms ; 
but in casting his eye around he could not find 
one who did not either hold an office or who had 
not already been nominated ; and that he would 
be compelled to sit down without carrying out his 
original intention.”— Independent (N. H) at. 

Judge Wood, on the same occasion, in allusion 
to the votes of the eight Southern Democrats for 
the Whig candidate for Clerk, said that he was 
glad that the Southern Democrats had defined 
their position at last, and relieved the Northern 


Democrats from any obligation to them. 
Mission or Inquiry to THE West Inpres.— 


We learn from the London An 

that on the 2d November, a all sa 
Candler, distinguished ropiat 

Britain, embarked nt Southampton 
November for the West I on a 

inquiry into the condition and relat: agd pros 
pects of the emancipated classes. They have been 
favored by the British and French Governments 
with all necessary introductions to the authorities 
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For the National Era. 
OUR CHILDREN. 


BY WILLIAM D. GALLAGHER. 
“The beautiful vanish, and retura not.” 


They are stricken, darkly stricken ; 
Faint and fainter grows each breath ; 

And the shadows round them thicken, 
Of the darkness that is Death. 

Weare with them—br nding oer them— 
And the Soul in sorrow saith, 

« Wonld that I had pass’d before them, 
To the darkness that is Death!” 


They are sleeping, coldly sleeping, 
In the grave yard, still and lone, 
Where the winds, above them sweeping, 
Make a melancholy moan. 
Thiekly round us—darkly o’er us— 
Is the pall of sorrow thrown ; 
And our heart-beats make the chorus 
Of that melancholy moan. 


They are waking, brightly wak ng, 
From the slumbers of the tomb, 

And, enrobed in Light, forsaking 
lts impenetrable gloom. 

They are rising—they have riaen— 
And their spirit-forms illume, 
In the darkness of Death’s prison, 

The impenetrable gloom. 


They are passing, upward p 
Dearest beings of our love, 
And their spirit-forms are glassing 
In the beautiful Above : 
There we see them—there we hear them— 
Through our dreams they ever move ; 
And we l:ng to be anear them, 
In the beautiful Above. 





They are going, gently going, 
In their angel-robes to stand, 
Where the river of Life is flowing 
In the far-off Silent Land 
Weshall mourn them—we shall miss them— 
From our broken little band; 
But our souls shall still caress them, 
In the far-off Silent Land 


They are singing, sweetly singing, 
Far beyon’ the va'e of Night, 

Where the angel-harps are ringing, 
And the Day is ever bright. 

We can love them—we can greet them— 
From this land of dimmer light, 

Till God takes us hence to meet them 
Where the Day is ever bright. 


—— 


« NON-INTERVENTION.” 


The term “ Non-Intgrvention” is used, not to 
define, but to conceal a system of policy. It has 
a plausible sound, but a devilish sense. The 
Northern admirers of General Cass, and those 
Democrats in the free States who follow the 
lead of the Washington Union, may think us 
uncharitable ; they imagine that by the Non-In- 
tervention of the General Government in rela- 
tion to Slavery is meant, its total abstinence from 
all action for or against the system; but if they 
will honor us with their attention for a few min- 
utes, we will convince them that its true mean- 
‘ing, as understood by the Washington Union and 
the South, is, action in favor of Slavery, non-action 
against it. 

In the year 1791, in reply toa petition present- 
ed to Congress to go to the verge of its constitu- 
tional powers for the purpose of meliorating, and 
finally extinguishing Slavery, it was resolved that 
Congress had no power to interfere with the sub- 
ject in any way in the States. 

That was Non-Intervention. 

In 1793, Congress passed an act, providing for 
the arrest of fugitive slaves, and their surrender 
to their masters, imposing upon various judicial 
tribunals and ministerial officers these duties. 

Was that, Non-Intervention? It was positive in- 
tervention by the Federal Government in behalf 
of Slavery. 

From 1789 to 1808, slaves were imported from 
Africa into this country, in American vessels, tin- 
der the flag of the Union; and had any Power 
attempted to seize an American ship thus em- 
ployed, the Federal Government would have 
sought redress at all hazards, and to the last .ex- 
tremity. 

Was this, Non-Intervention ? 

In 1801-2, the Distridt of Columbia was ceded 
to the United States, the Government of which 
reénacted the slave codes of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, by positive statute; and from that hour to 
the year of our Lord 1850, Slavery and the Slave 
Trade have existed in this District by act of 
Congress. 

Is this, Non-Intervention? It is palpable and 
perpetual action by the Federal Government in 
favor of Slavery. 

In 1803, the Territory of Louisiana, and in 
1820, that of Florida, were ceded to the United 
States, the Government of which, by positive 
enactment, continued in force the slave laws of 
those Territories, and allowed citizens of any of 
the States settling therein, to carry slaves with 
them. 

Was that, Non-Intervention ? 

When Henry Clay was Secretary of State, the 
Government through him made overtures to Eng- 
land, for the negotiation of a treaty to surrender, 
on demand, slaves having escaped from the Unit- 
ed States into Canada. 

Was that, Non-Intervention ? 

When the South American Colonies were con- 
tending for their independence against Spain, our 
Government used its influence to prevent a de- 
scent upon Cuba by the patriots, and even men- 
aced them with its power, should they attempt it— 
alleging in its justification that such a movement 
might produce emancipation, thereby endanger- 
ing the slave institution of this Union. 

Was that, Non Intervention 2 

By act of Congress, the transportation.of slaves 
from one port to another, in other words, the 
coastwise slave trade, is regulated, it being pro- 
vided that no vessels of less than forty tons shall 
be engaged therein. 

Is this, Non-Intervention ? 

Some fifteen years ago, a warm and protracted 
controversy was carried on between the Govern- 
ment of this country and that of England, in re- 
lation to certain slaves, who, on their way from 
Richmond, Virginia, in American vessels, to the 
South, were driven by stress of weather into cer- 
tain ports in the British West Indies—our Goyv- 
ernment insisting that according to the law of 
nations the British Government was bound 
either to deliver them up, or make compensation 
for them. 7 

Was that, Non-Intervention ? 

A few years ago, Mr. Calhoun, being then Sec- 
retary of State, undertook, in his official charac- 
ter, to justify the system of Slavery, and denounce 
as wrong and highly injurious the act by which 
Great Britain had emancipated the slaves in her 
colonies: and the Government, under hisinfluence, 
sought by the most strenuous efforts to bring 
about the annexation of Texas, avowedly and 
chiefly for the purpose of preventing the aboli- 
tion of Slavery therein, and the injurious conse- 
quences that would result from such an act to 
the institutions of the South. We refer for 
proof to the State papers of that period. 

Was that, Non-Intervention ? 

Texas was brought into the Union with a large 
slave population, and an area large enough for 
the formation of five large slave States, the Unit- 
ed States consenting, elthough they had the power 
to make the removal of Slavery an indispensable 
condition to annexation. 

By that act of the Government, a foreign State 
was enabled to secure a representation for its 
slaves in an American Congress, and to reclaim 
its fugitive slaves in any State of this Union. 

Was that, Non-Intervention ? 

At this time a bill is before the Senate of the 
United States, proposing to give some thirty or 
forty thousand creatures of the Federal Govern- 
ment, scattered throughout the States, the power 
to arrest, try, and deliver up, any persons charged. 
with being fugitives from service or labor—a bill 


grossly insulting to the sovereignty of the States 


_ Is this, Non-Latervention ? 

But the Washington Union and General Cass, 
with their devoted followers, insist that Non-In- 
tervention is the policy of the National Demo- 
-eratic Party! Of course, then, they deplore and 

sndemn the intery of the Federal Govern- 

g the law of 1793, in reénacting 





ng Slavery and the Slave Trade in 


the District of Columbia, in protecting the for- 
eign slave trade for twenty years, in reénacting 
the slave laws of Louisiana and Florida, in striv- 
ing to negotiate treaties with a foreign Power for 
the recapture of fugitive slaves, in demanding of 
Great Britain compensation for slaves driven by 
Providence into British ports, in protecting the 
coastwise slave trade, in seeking to uphold Sla- 
very in Cuba, to prevent emancipation in Texas, 
and in bringing that foreign State into the Union, 
granting to her representation for her slaves, 
and enabling her to reclaim them when fugitive 
in any part of the Union! No—they approve, 
and sustain all these acts of Intervention, and 
then clamor for Non-Intervention! What do they 
mean by Non-Intervention? Action for Slavery, 
Non-action against it. 

Said we not truly that the term was used, not 
to define, but to conceal, a system of policy ? 
The Territories now belonging to the United 
States are free; but Mr. Calhoun and the South 
claim that property in slaves stands precisely on 
the same footing with other property, and may 
rightfully be carried into these Territories, as the 
common domain of all the States. In the absence 
of a positive law against Slavery, slaves will be 
introduced into these Territories, just as they 
have always been carried where no law prevented. 
To insist, then, upon the non-action of the Gov- 
ernment in this case, in other words, Non-Inter- 
vention, is to insist that no provision shall be 
made against the extension of Slavery into all 
these Territorics.~ In plain words, the Non-Intei- 
vention of the Washington Union, General Cass, 
and their followers, is Slavery Propagandism, noth- 
ing more, nothing less—and they know it. 

We go for Non-Intervention, in its legitimate, 
honest meaning, asthe doctrine of the Constitu- 
tion, the true policy of the country. Had it 
been strictly and uniformly adhered to by the 
Federal Government from the commencement, 
there never would have been any Slavery within 
its exclusive jurisdiction ; there would have been 
no Slavery-extension, no conflict between North 
and South, no ground for the political agitation 
of the subject in the non-slaveholding States. 

It is the long-continued Intervention of the 
Government in support and extension of Slavery 
that has given birth to the present agitation. 
The non-slaveholding citizens of the Republic 
have come to the conclusion, that the Government, 
for the action of which they_are chiefly respon- 
sible, shall no longer be used, directly or indi- 
rectly, in the propagation and encouragement of 
Slavery. They take their stand on the policy of 
Non- Intervention, as a reality, nota pretence. The 
Territories are free—Slavery cannot be introduced 
into them, without the positive action, or implied 
assent, of the Federal Government. Neither 
shall be allowed. Having the power to keep the 
Territories free, not to use it when slaveholders 
are claiming the right to take their slaves there, 
is to sanction the claim. To allow the commis- 
sion of a wrong that we may prevent, is to make 
ourselves responsible for the wrong—it is virtual 
intervention in favor of the wrong-doer. As one 
of the non-slaveholders of the country, we insist, 
and shall continue to insist, whatever may be the 
consequences, that the Federal Gevernment re- 
lieve itself from all responsibility for the exist- 
ence of Slavery, wherever it has constitutional 
jurisdiction ; and this is the only true Non-Inter- 
vention Platform. Let the Government assume 
this position, and Slavery will then remain, as 
the fornders of the Constitution intended it 
should remain, confined to the limits of the States, 
under the sole control, on the sole responsibility, 
of State authority. 


BEAUTIES OF THE PRESS. 


The editor of the New York Tribune, in a re- 
ply to an article in the Evening Post, quotes the 
following from the latter: 

“ Still, however, the Tribune was a faithful ad- 
vocate of the freedom of the Territories, and con- 
tinued so until about the time‘of General Taylor’s 
arrival in Washington, when the virtue of its ed- 
itor was found to be growing easier, and before he 
got home again from Congress he was willing to 
divide the new Territories with the slaveholders upon 
equitable terms.” 

On which the editor of the Tvisune commentsas 
follows : 

“You lie, villian! wilfully, wickedly, basely 
lie! The editor of the Tribune was never ‘ will- 
ing to divide the new Territories with the slave- 
holders’ on any terms whatever, and never offer- 
ed to do anything of the sort. The scanty pre- 
text formerly trumped up by garbling for this cal- 
umny has long since been exploded, and whoever 
now repeats it is an unblushing scoundrel. As 
such, he shall stand exposed to the gaze of every 
honest man.” 

To make this perfect, he should have cursed a 


little. 


a ee 


MR. FOOTE’S BILL 


FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF CALIFORNIA, 
NEW MEXICO, AND DESERET. 


This bill provides for the erection of a portion 
of Texas and New Mexico into a slave State, to 
be called Jacinto; and for territorial Govern- 
ments for California, New Mexico, and Deseret, 
in which no provision is made against the intro- 
duction of Slavery. 

It is chiefly remarkable, as an attempt to doa 
work of supererogation for the Territories, with 
the very laudable view of laying them open to the 
importation of slaves. 

The People of California, thrown upon their 
right of self-government by the failure of the 
United States to provide them a Government, 
have, in accordance with republican usages, or- 
ganized a State, defined its boundaries, subject to 
the assent of Congress, constructed a Constitution 
characterized by great wisdom and foresight, 
elected two Representatives to Congress, and a 
Legislature which has, ere this, chosen two United 
States Senators, who are now probably on their 
way to Washington. In all respects, they have 
given indubitable evidence of their capacity to 
manage their own concerns, and to take rank with 
the original States of this Union. They have 
wisely settled the Question of Slavery, so far as 
they are concerned with it; and now, all that 
remains is, for Congress to pass an act for the 
admission of the new State. 

All parties at the North are anxious that such 
an act should be passed ; and the reasonable men 
of the South are consenting. Pass the act, and 
the area for the agitation of the Slavery Question 
is greatly circumscribed: the point of jhonor so 
much talked about among Southern politicians is 
saved ; for even they have admitted, repeatedly, 
that the People of a Territory, on organizing a 
State, have a right to exclude Slavery, and if 
they do so, it is no cause of umbrage to any other 
State. ‘s 

In addition to all this, the organization of the 
new State has received the approbation of a slave- 
holding Executive. 

New Mexico and Deseret have, also, each pro- 
vided for itself a Territorial Government, and 
their Delegates are here, waiting to be admit- 
ted to seats. The Government provided by each 
is in the usual form; nothing is needed but to 
refer them to the Territorial Committees in Con- 
gress, so that they may undergo a careful revision, 
and so that the anti-slavery provision of the Or- 
dinance of 1787 may be incorporated in them, 
Why, then, is the Senate, at this late day, to be 
harassed with this mighty work of supereroga- 
tion? The bill of Mr. Foote is wholly gratui- 
tous—it can have no other effect than to delay 
a settlement of the Territorial Question ; to de- 
lay the establishment of Governments where they 
are so much needed ; to increase the agitation he 
professes 80 much to deprecate ; to alienate still 
more the North and South from each other; to 
embitter the feelings of the Californians towards 
this country, and finally disaffect them to our 
Union. His bill can never pass: he must know 
this. No eloquence, no effort, can save it from 
defeat in the Senate, controlled as that body is by 
slaveholding influence. California will come into 
this Union as a State, or not at all. There is no 
power in this Government, had it the will, to put 
its citizens back into a state of pupilage. They 


Executive; they have completely vindicated their 
ability to exercise it wisely. They never will 
abandon it. Mr. Foote may manufacture as many 
swaddling bands for them as he pleases, and grave 
Senators may solemnly discuss the texture and 
pattern, but our American brethren in Califor- 
nia are men, full-grown, hardy, daring men, and 
they will justly spurn every attempt to treat them 
as children. 

Their applicatian for admission as a State, and 
their Constitution, will soon be submitted to Con- 
gress—these will be referred to the appropriate 
committees—reported on favorably, voluntarily or 
under instruction—a decisive majority in both 
Houses will ratify the Constitution—the Presi- 
dent will add his sanction—and California will 
take her place as the thirty-first State of the 
Union. Till then, however, Mr. Foote’s bill, and 
other similar propositions, may serve to minister 
materials and excitements for debaters and re- 
porters. a 


——————— 


SENATE PROCEEDINGS, LAST THURSDAY. 


A portion of the usual morning business having 
been transacted, the Senate agreed to take up 
and dispose Of various resolutions on the table. 
The first taken up was that offered by Mr. Clem- 
ens of Alabama, calling upon the President for 
information respecting appointments, and the 
movements for a State Constitution in California. 

Mr. Clemens, remarking that the information 
desired had probably been laid before the other 
House, moved that the resolution lie upon the 
table for the present, but withdrew his motion, 
at the instance of Mr. Douglas, who insisted on 
the expediency of passing the resolution. 

This was the commencement of a debate, 
which fills about eleven solid columns in the 
Intelligencer. That paper and the Union are paid 
for reporting and publishing such unreadable 
matter. This is the only reason why it finds 
place in their columns. A more rambling and 
absurd discussion in the main we never listened 
to. Mr. Douglas tried to fasten on the Whig 
Senators the imputation of a design to suppress 
information concerning the acts of the Adminis- 
tration ; but even Mr. Butler of South Carolina, 
a brother Democrat, could not countenance such a 
charge. Then there was a deal of small talk 
about courtesy, and kindness, and the propriety 
of avoiding personalities. From the great amount 
of words uttered on the occasion, we shall glean a 
fact or thought here and there worthy of some at- 
tention. 

Mr. Smith stated that a most explicit communi- 
cation on’ the subjects mentioned in the resolu- 
tion had been sent in by the President to the 
other House, including every single scrap or 
scrawl relating to the matter in the archives of 
the Government ; and, said he— 

“T venture to state to the world, further, that 
when those papers come before the public, the 
honorable gentleman will learn that the celebra- 
ted proclamation of General Riley, on the basis of 
which the Constitutional Convention in Califor- 
nia was authorized, was issued by the authority 
of the last administration, and not by virtue of 
any instructions given by the present adminis- 
tration.” 

There were several passes between Messrs: 
Smith and Douglas, the Senators from Connecti- 
cut and Illinois, showing no great skill on the 
part of either, when Mr. Clay interposed to allay 
irritation by a little pleasantry. He said— 

“T really, sir, have no wish to interfere in this 
contest between the two honorable Senators—the 
Senator from Connecticut and the Senator from 
Illinois. 

It seems to me to be a pretty equal combat ; for 
if the honorable Senator from Connecticut has the 
advantage in size, as he certainly has, the honor- 
able Senator from Illinois has undoubtedly greatly 
the advantage in positfon, and makes up by that 
for any difference there may be in point of size 
between the two Senators.” 

He-proceeded to say that it might be as well to 
wait and see whether the information communi- 
cated to the other House were sufficient; if it 
were, there would be no need of the passage of 
the resolution before the Senate; if it were not, 
he would join with the Senator from Illinois in 
putting through a resolution for additional infor- 
mation. 

Then followed Messrs. Douglas, Dawson, But- 
ler, and Foote, discussing matters and things 
generally. At last, Mr. Clemens of Alabama rose 
and charged Mr. Douglas with having defeated 
this call for information. 

‘¢ It is bis fault that the information has not been 
furnished to the Senate ; and I must be permitted 
to express my surprise at the new-born zeal to ob- 
tain it which seems to animate him now. Why 
did he not vote for its adoption at the time he 
caused it to be laid on the table? Who prolonged 
this matter, and prevented us from receiving this 
information before this time? It was the Senator 
from Illinois. He moved to lay it on the table, 
and his vote carried it there.” 

He continued— 

“{ do not intend, Mr. President, to avoid any in- 
quiry that may be necessary toelicit any informa- 
tion in regard to this California matter; and if 
that proposed to be obtained by this resolution 
has not been furnished, I shall draw one which 
will get all I want, But I do not want the aid of 
the Senator from [Illinois in this matter. I can 
get along by myself; or, if | cannot, I am willing, 
at least, to undertake the task. I move, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that the resolutions be laid on the table. 

Mr. Douglas. I claim the privilege of making 
a single remark. As an act of courtesy, will the 
Senator from Alabama give me the opportunity, 
by withdrawing his motion? 

Mr. Clemens. No, sir. 

Mr. Douglas. I ask the privilege, then, of the 
Senate, as an act of courtesy. 

The Vice President. There is no way of ob- 
taining what the Senator desires, except by a vote 
of the Senate. 

Mr. Dodge, of Towa. I ask, then, sir, a vote of 
the Senate. 

Mr. King. I hope my colleague will withdraw 
his motion, and allow the Senator from Illinois to 
proceed. 

Mr. Clemens. Very well; at the suggestion of 
my colleague, I will withdraw the motion.” 

The charge made by Mr. Clemens every Sena- 
tor knows to be unjust. On the occasion to which 
he referred, Mr. Douglas had moved the postpone- 
ment of the special order—the resolution of Gen- 
eral Cass concerning Austria, on which Mr. Hale 
had the floor—for the declared purpose of taking 
up such resolutions on the table as would give rise 
to no debate, and disposing of them; and that mo- 
tion had been agreed to, with the explicit under- 
standing that there should be no discussioh. T’he 
first resolution, that of Mr. Clemens, being taken 
up, it soon became evident that it would not pass 
without a protracted debate. The Slaveholding 
Senators were prepared for it, and when the ap- 
peal of Mr. Douglas to let the resolution lie over, 
as giving rise to debate, was unheeded, he felt 
bound in good faith to those who had sustained 
his motion, to move to lay the resolution on the 
table. That motion prevailed, the Northern Sena- 
tors and a few Whig members from the South 
voting for it—but, as the mover distinotly stated, 
it was only laid there for a time, it being his 
avowed purpose to call it up when the other 
business was disposed of. * ‘ 

Mr. Douglas stated the facts of the case, and 
then appealed to Mr. Clemens. 

' “Can he, with fairness, charge me with having 
voted against this inquiry, when he heard me, and 
every Senator heard me, offer to vote to take it up 
in an hour; especially when I went to him in fif- 
teen minutesand offered to move to take it up, and 
he told me he did not want mz to do it, because it was 
laid on the table by a sectional Northern vote, and he 
wanted to prove and use that fact at the South — that 
the North would not allow the South to have an honest 
investigation of this matter. , He had accomplished his 
object, he said. 1 told him if he had accomplished 
his object, that I had not accomplished mine, and 
that I desired to see the resolution adopted. 
Hence, I expected that yesterday, when the sub- 
ject might have been brought up, the Senator 
would let it go over, and I expect he will do so 
again. I wish to show that Senator that my ob- 
ject has never been concealment. I am anxious to 
see this resolution adopted, that it may not be 
said in the South that the North, as a section, has 
stifled in on on this subject. That was 
my object to-day in laboring hard to get it up, and 
I was astonished that the Senator from Connecti- 
Saying and.gclag co. It has betn a maloer ot bp. 
' on. a of by- 
play, which th bare understood all the time.” 4 
the slaveholding members. They saw at once that 





have asserted the right of self-government ; they 





one of their number had been exposed in a covert 


have exercised it under the auspices of the Chief "attempt to place the North in a falee position, sim- 
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ply for the purpose of inflaming the public mind 
of the South, and suspicion was thrown upon all 
of them, as parties to the conspiracy. 

The moment Mr. Douglas remarked that it was4 
a by-play which he had understood all the time, 
Mr. Butler of South Carolina sprang to his feet, 
exclaiming— 

“ Understood what ?” 


“Mr. Douglas. Understood that the Senator 
from Alabama did not desire to have that vote 
reversed, because he wanted to hold me to my 
vote to lay the resolution on the table This was 
understood by Senators all around me. 

Mr. Butler. I never heard of such an under- 
standing. When the gentleman speaks of Sena- 
tors all around, I may be permitted to say that he 
takes in too many. 

Mr. Downs. The remark is certainly too 
broad. 

Mr. Davis, of Mississippi. It has not reached 
as far as my seat. I have not understood it. 

Mr. Borland. I wish to say that it did not 
reach even as far as this spot. 

Mr. Douglas. Well, I will explain. Several 
Senators came to me—I do not know how many— 
and said they believed many were willing this 
should be regarded as laid on the table, and kept 
there hy Northern votes. I was willing to reverse 
the vote of the other day. Other Senators, so far 
as I had spoken to’ them, desired to show on the 
record that they were not unwilling that the in- 
vestigation should be made. And when it was 
whispered in private circles and here that the 
North had been caught, and that it would be held 
up as @ sectional vote against allowing this inves- 
tigation, several Senators spoke to me, and desired 
to have the question taken up.” 

Mr. King of Alabama disclaimed any knowl- 
edge of an intention on the part of Southern men 
to dispose of this subject for sectional purposes, 
If the Senator from Illinois was aware that any 
Southern man harbored such an intention, let 
him name him. 


“Mr. Douglas. I went to theseat of the Senator 
from Alabama, just after the vote was taken the 
other day, in the kindest feeling, and said to him 
that I would move to take up his resolution at the 
earliest period on that day. He said to me that 
his object was accomplished ; that it was laid on 
the table by an almost unanimous Northern vote; 
his object was thereby accomplished, and he 
desired the South to understand the matter. 1 
said that mine was not, and that he ought not to 
make such a use of my motion, because he knew 
I only desired to lay it on the table temporarily. 
He replied, you may have done so, but you are 
the only one.” 

Mr. King disclaimed, for himself, any such sec- 
tional purposes, but had not a word to say in re- 
buke of the indirect, crooked, sinister policy of 
his colleague. To the sins of Mr. Douglas he 
was keener sighted, and he reprimanded him in 
the following style: 

“T am sorry to see that my friend from Illinois, 
{Mr. Douglas.] whom I have always been proud 
to call my friend, has been actuated by motives 
not precisely. such as I expected from him in the 
advocacy of this resolution. I supposed that, like 
myself, his sole object was to get the information 
we desire on this subject, and that no little miser- 
able object was to be accomplished by it, North or 
South” 

Truly, this is marvellous. Mr. Douglas hon- 
estly desired the resolution to pass, for the sake 
of obtaining the requisite information, and for the 
purpose, too, of relieving the North from a false 
position. 

Mr. Clemens wished the resolution to lie on the 
table for the purpose of showing up the North in 
a false position, that he might embitter against 
her the feelings of the South. And the fastidious 
honor of Mr. King can see much to blame in the 
former, but nothing in the latter! Is it not writ- 
ten in the book of the Chivalry that a slaveholder 
can do no wrong? 

But, the reader will say, we have onjy the 
statement of Mr. Douglas—give us that of Mr. 
Clemens. 

Here it is—he confirms the statement of the 
former, and adds thereto. 

“Mr. Clemens. I do not know that it is neces- 
sary I should say more in relation to the merits of 
this question, but there is a matter between the 
Senator from Illinois and myself, which requires 
that something should be said by myself. And I 
take occasion to say that a Senator who under- 
takes to retail private conversation ought to be 
cautious what he says in relation to it, because if 
it should happen that the memory of the individ- 
ual and his own should differ, he might find him- 
self awkwardly situated. But he runs no risk in 
retailing what [ said. My lips avow what I do, 
and my hand is ready to defend it. 1 said to the 
Senator from Illinois pretty much what he has 
related, and something besides, which he has not 
told. I did tell him, when he came to me and of- 
fered to make a motion to take up this resolution 
from the table, that I did not want his help. I 
did tell him, also, that the North had proved 
what I always knew, that the Northern Demo- 
crats wanted to shield the President from this in- 
vestigation. because. the slavery question was in- 
volved in it.” 

At this point, the Northern Democrats began 
to show symptoms of impatience. General 
Shields rose, and, in reference to the last declara- 
tion of the speaker, said very pointedly and sig- 
nificantly— 

“{ disavow, for myself, any such imputation, 
that I gave a vote for any such purpose.” 

It seemed to us, from the manner in which this 
was said, that the Illinois Senator intended to 
check the audacity of the speaker, by raising a 
personal issue. So the Senator from Alabama 
appeared to think, for he proceeded with much 
vehemence as fotlows; 

“Mr. Clemens. The gentleman is perfectly at 
liberty to disavow it if he sees proper. I repeat 
that I said it, and I say it now,and I am responsi- 
ble for what I say, sir; that the people of the 
Northern States were willing to shield the Pres- 
ident from this investigation, because the question 
of slavery was involved in it; that on a resolution 
of this sort the entire body of the Northern De- 
mocracy were found voting against it. I told 
him that I wanted to show to the people of the 
South that they were laboring under a delusion. 

Mr. Dickinson. I will thank the Senator not to 
read me out of the party. I voted against the 
motion to lay on the table. 

Mr. Clemens. I beg your pardon, sir. I said 
the people of the South had been heretofore la- 
boring under thedelusion that the Northern Dem- 
ocrats were their friends. I said it was a delu- 
sion, and I was glad to have an opportunity of 
explaining it to them. God deliver me from such 
friends as the Northern Democrats! I would 
rather trust Northern Whigsto-day. They com- 
menced the game earlier, and have not to go so 
far to get in a proper position. Look at the reso- 
lutions of Democratic Legislatures, and the mes- 
sages of Democratic Governors, and the resolu- 
tions adopted by Democratic Conventions, and 
then tell me about Northern Democrats being the 
friends of the South. They may vote in a body 
for the adoption of this resolution if they choose, 
but it will do us no good ; because a similar reso- 
lution has already been adopted in the House, and 
this investigation must go on. They come for- 
ward now, with their aid, when we can afford to 
dispense with it. ‘They tell us now they are will 
ing to adopt the resolution, and the gentleman 
from Illinois says it is necessary to put himself in 
a right position. What is that position? It isto 
enable him to go before a country and to tell 
the South that he is still a friend of the South, 
and to deceive them a little longer. That is the 
position of the Northern Democrats. Put them 
to the test, put something practical before them, 
and where is the aid we get from the Northern 
Democracy ? 

The junior Senator from Illinois [ Mr. Shields] 
has seen proper to disavow a declaration made by 
me interms which I suppose were meant to be 
offensive. | repeat, therefore,.for his especial 
benefit, what I said before, that I am respon- 
sible here and elsewhere. 

Mr. Dodge of lows. I call the gentleman to or- 
der. I wish to say that in debate such personal 
remarks should not ke allowed. 

Mr. Shields. Will the Senator from Alabama 
aliow me—— 

The Vice President. What is the point of 
order? 

Mr. Davis of a The point of order 
is to exclude all personal remarks, and I hope it 
will be enforced. 

Mr. Foote. Will my friend from Alabama al- 
low me? 

Mr. Clemens. Certainly, sir.” 


It is impossible for the People to understand 
from the official report, all that takes place in a 
legislativebody. The remark of General Shields, 
and the reply of the Alabama Senator, showed 
that a quarrel was brewing. The Southern Dem- 


ooratic Senators became uneasy. One of them 


got up, walked over to the seat of the Illinois Sen- 


-ator, and held a short conversation with him. Mr. 


Foote rose from his seat, and took one near that 
occupied by General Shields, where he could catch 
the eye of the Vice President. Mr. Butler pase- 
ed over, and held a brief conversation with him, 





the Alabama Senator yielded the floor. He ad- 
dressed a few words of gentle, kind expostula- 
tion to the latter, and among other things said— 

“That many friends have fallen off from the 
North is true; but the South has not always 
stood by her friends in the North. But we have 
very many faithful, tried friends; some who 
have fallen fighting for Southern rights. There 
are some in this chamber who have given testi- 
mony for us, and manifested even Roman firm- 
ness, and will do so yet, know. And there are 
men out of this chamber, whom I could name— 
such men as George M. Dallas, James Buchanan, 
Levi Woodbury, and a host of others, good men 
and true—for whom I would, in my own humble 
mode, vouch as soon as I would for any Southern 
man. They are a part of the history of the 
country ; and thinking that, for the moment, my 
friend from Alabama was mistaken—for I cannot 
believe he intended to do injustice in making the 
sweeping remark which, according to my under- 
standing, would exclude from us the hope of 
having arly friends north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line to stand by our rights and vindicate us when 
assailed by our enemies—I simply make these 
suggestions to my friend from Alabama, who, I 
know, will take them in good part. ‘ 

In conclusion, I will say that I painfully regret 
the whole of this affair, and hope that in a few 
minutes something like the previous good feeling 
will be restored among us.” 

Mr. Butler of South Carolina was sure that 
the Senator from Illinois, in making his disavow- 
al, did not intend anything offensive to the Sena- 
tor from Alabama. You are right, said General 
Shields, I did not. Mr. Clemens was glad to hear 
this statement—was glad that this episode was 
happily ended. He continued— 

“I may not be right in saying that the entire 
body of the Northern Democracy are against us, 
but [ am not wrong in saying that there is not a 





| intentions were not in the least offensive. lam 





At this point, Mr. Foote rose, and at his instance 
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Legislature, Democratic or Whig, north of Ma- 
son and Dixon’s line, that has not instructed its 
Senators to do what the Legislature of my State 
has declared to be a cause for the dissolution of 
the Union.” 

This brought Mr. Dodge of Iowa to his feet, 
who, with an air of injured innocence, thus vindi- 
cated the immaculate orthodoxy of, his State: 
“You are wrong. The Legislature of my State 
has never done it.” And Mr. Bright of Indiana, 
too, came to the confessional, saying, “I enter a 
similar disclaimer for my State.” 

Mr. Clemens, rendering them the slightest pos- 
sible tribute of thanks, was proceeding in a strain 
of remark calculated to disturb the harmony be- 
tween the two sections of the Democracy, until 
even his fiery friends from the South thought it 
time to stop him. Mr. Davis of Mississippi thus 
smoothed down his ire— 

“T would say, then, and I say it to him with the 
more confidence on account of the high regard I 
have for him, and the sympathy 1 have in his 
present position. I am myself subject to the same 
feelings of excitement, and especialiy on this sub- 
ject. It isa subject on which we all feel, and feel 
deeply, and on which we are apt to speak strongly. 
But is it well to re-open the wounds which have 
already been inflicted in this sectional strife to 
the Union? Is it well to point to the wrong-do- 
ings of others, that they mey recriminate on us, 
and widen the breach which already exists, and 
increase the danger which already threatens us? 
I ask my friend to calm himself, in order that his 
remarks may only be applicable to so much of 
this discussion as has a bearing on his position in 
connection with this resolution.” 

Mr. Clemens’ wrath was so far assuaged that 
he closed his remarks without further denuncia- 
tion of his Democratic brethren of the North. 

“Mr. Downs. The whole object [ had in rising 
was to express my disagreement with the senti- 
ment uttered by the Senator from Alabama in re- 
lation to the Northern Democracy. We all know 
that everything which is uttered here goes abroad ; 
and I wish to say, without attempting to contra- 
dict what the gentleman from Alabama has said, 
that such is not my opinion ; that I do not approve 
of what he has said; and | thought it proper that 
some member from the South should seize upon 
this occasion and use it to our advantage. I am 
glad that the Senator from Alabama did not pro- 
ceed in the course of his remarks. He did, indeed, 
proceed far enough to lead to the impression that 
other members from the South might be disposed 
to go as far as he did. It was for the purpose of 
disclaiming that, and nothing more, that I rose.” 

After a few remarks from others, Mr. Clemens 
again rose, and said— 

“In relation to what I said in reference to the 
Northgrn Democracy, 1 hold myself prepared to 
prove that we cannot at any time rely on any body 
at th@North. I do not mean to say that there are 
not here and there in different States indivduals 
who are willing to go with us; but I hold myself 
prepared to prove that we cannot rely upon either 
party. I hold myself prepared to prove that what 
the Senator from New Hampshire said is true— 
that both parties have heen bragging for abolition 
votes ; and the question now is, which will go the 
furthest? 1 hold myself prepared to prove this, 
and in all probability I shall prove it before the 
close of the session. 

I think, sir, the Senator from New York is per- 
fectly right. He complains of my age —— 

Mr. Dickinson. Only officially. 

Mr. Clemens. Well, I will make no such com- 
plaint with regard to him; but I would observe 
that the Legislature of the State which he repre- 
sents have for three successive sessions adopted 
resolutions against the institution of slavery. I 
know that he is sound, and that one or two others 
here aré sound on this question. I know there 
are men scattered through the entire North who 
are with us, but their Legislatures are against us; 
their people are against us ; and so far as that goes 
I maintain that it is true, and I am ready to prove 
it. The Senator from Louisiana will not dispute 
it, for it is a fact as notorious to him asto me. | 
do not mean to say that there are not some Sena- 
tors who aresound on this question. I believe the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan [Mr. Cass] 
is ; and I believe the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
over there, {Mr. Sturgeon,] is; at least I have seen 
no disposition on his part to trench on the rights 
of the South; but that does not make the people 
they represent sound. We know that they are 
not sound on the question.” 

Mr. Clemens’states the truth, and they misera- 
bly misrepresent the sentiment of the free States 
who attempt to cover it over. They are traitors 
to the North, and the worst enemies of the South. 

He closed his remarks by an explanation, which 
was the result of an interview between himself 
and Mr. Foote, who, in the blessed character of a 
peacemaker, had taken the fiery young Senator 
out, a few minutes before, and doubtless given 
him such counsels as experience and a chastened 
spirit might suggest. 

“ Now, sir, I shall do what some of my friends 
have suggested I should do, and that is, to make 
an apology to the Senator from Illinois. I am 
told that my manner towards him was too much 


excited, and I think it was. I am sorry I should 
have said anything of that character, when his 


persuaded that I ought to have met his advances 
with more cordiality at the time. I regret that 
anything of the sort should have occurred ; and I 
will make him one of the promises of the Senator 
from Mississippi, when he promises not to speak 
so much. [Laughter.] I promise that I will en- 
deavor to keep my temper.” 

Of course, after these very profitable and perti- 
nent discussions, highly amusing and edifying to 
the crowded galleries, the Senate passed the reso- 
lution, only three Senators voting nay. 

We have taken no notice of an episode in this 
episode—-a speech made by Mr. Dickinson, of New 
York, in which he glorified the Union, let fly his 
arrows at Northern Agitators, aiming now and 
then a sly one at some of his dear Southern 
friends—in which he quoted poetry, grew war. 
like in defence of the rights of the South, and de- 
clared, so help him God, that were the North to 
march against the rights of the South in battle 
array, he would gird on his sword, fight to the 
last gasp in defence of them; and in which he 
announced to the world that, on this question, he 
stood like Cusahianoa, according to the report of 
the Intelligencer, or Cushiancs, according to the 
report of the Union; and in which he spoke of 
“the non-holding slave States,” and other curious 
matters. We have not room for the remarkable 
production ; nor is it necessary to publish it—he 
received his reward on the spot—the slaveholding 
members wrung his hand in great delight, con- 
gratulating him on his eloquent defence of the 
Constitution. Take him for all and all, he is the 
most remarkable specimen of his species, in the 
Senate. The country can scarcely produce more 
than one Daniet R. Dickrson. 


Tue Inprcrment against Prorressor Wes- 
stTeR.—Professor Webster was brought before the 
municipal Boston, on Saturday, and noti- 
fied of the indictment found him. It. con- 
tains four counts, the first of which him 
with murdering Dr. Parkman with a knife; the 
second with hammeys; the third with his hands 


OL. IV. . 


Webster was perfectly self-possessed, and ap- 


= to have suffered nothing from his confine- 


A MIGHTY EFFORT 10 SAVE THE ENION 
CROWNED WITH sucess, 





cen Ferme vga mal rs Representatives 
nanimous conduct of a geen ~ = — 
from the South. After ns ‘ mae oe 
. any wearisome efforts 
it had succeeded at last in electing a Doorkeeper : 
Servitus Tufts, a good Free Soil Whig from ie» 
diana, being the successful candidate, Fle re- 
ceived the votes of his party, and of enough Free 
Soil members to give him the majority. But, our 
glorious Union being put in peril-by this unto- 
ward event, a gentleman who reports for the 
Washington Un‘on patriotic illy sprung to its res- 
cue. “Tufts is tainted!” “Tufts is unsound!? 
“Tufts is for Free Soil!” was soon whispered 
among the members. Those chivalric champions 
of Southern rights, Messrs. Cabell, Hilliard. 
Morton, aud Stephens, could not stand this, They 
arose; they changed their votes, Mr, Morton 
voted for Mr. Randolph, the others sayed the 
Union by changing their votes to Mr. Stewart. the 
Democratic candidate, who for inately for there 
sensitive gentlemen, chanced to be a slaveholder 
from Prince George, Maryland. They sat down. 
congratulating themselves doubtless that they had 
again defeated the grasping North, by securing 
the election of one of that proscribed set of men, 
the slaveholders, when, lo! severa} Democrats, 
feeling some scruple at a coalition between South- 
ern Whigs and Democrats, for the election of even 
a Doorkeeper, on pro-slavery grounds, immediate- 
ly changed their votes from Mr. Stewart, to Mr, 
Wright, a good Democrat, from New Jersey, who 
received the votes of the following gentlemen— 

Messre. Olds, Peck, Morris, Wood,Bingham 
Booth, Dunham, Wilmot, and Harlan. . 

And so Mr. Stewart was defeated. 

Though the Rev. Mr. Hilliard and his com- 
peers failed in their patriotic efforts on this try. 
ing occasion, to elect a Democratic Doorkeeper, 
they deserve high honor for defeating a Free Soil 
Whig, and thereby saving the Union from a fear- 
ful overthrow. 

For ourselves, we feel rather melancholy. T'rue, 
the President isa slaveholder, the Chief Justice ig 
aslaveholder, the Speaker of the House is a slave- 
holder; but, the Clerk, it turns out, owns no 
slaves at all, and the Sergeant-at-Arms comes 
from Pennsylvania! Now, if the House should 
happen to choose a non-slaveholder for Door- 
keeper, we do not know how the Union can stand it 





THE AGITATORS. 


While affecting to deprecate the agitation of 
the Slavery Question, slaveholding members of 
Congress betray a strong desire to aggravate it. 
Professing to stand strictly on the defensive, their 
whole policy is offensive. They denounce excite- 
ment, and yet do all they can to inflame it. 

In the preliminary arrangements for the nomi- 
nations of the House they obtruded the Question 
of Slavery, forcing the Democratic Caucus to 
adopt the Principle of Slavery-Extension in the 
plan for organizing the House, and attempt- 
ing to compel the Whig Caucus to take extreme 
pro-slavery ground. 

In the opening of the session, while the House 
was laboring to effect an organization, while as 
yet no member from a free State had breathed 
the word, Slavery, being unwilling gratuitously 
to obstruct that desirable work, slaveholding mem 
bers started the discussion of the Question in the 
most provoking way, denouncing the free States 
in terms of extreme bitterness, and making the 
Hall resound with fierce threats. of Disunioy 
Messrs. Meade, Toombs, Stephens, Colcock, and 
Hilliard, signalized themselves, in successio p. by 
this labor of love, and Mr. Johnson of Ter,negsee. 
subsequently, by a pro-slavery speech two hours 
long. No representative from a free State had 
spoken. Even the “ pestiferous Abolitionists.” as 
the Union is fond of styling them, had refrained 
from discussion, because the oc“asion was not a 
suitable one. Nor were the Southern agitators 
answered, except by Colonel Baker of Illinois 
who in a short speech paid a glowing tribute to 
the American Union, and by Judge Allen of Mas- 
sachusetts, who, in a very brief but pointed style 
exposed the designs of the Disorganizers. 

In the Senate, the course of Southern Senators 
has been no less aggressive and inflammatory. 
Messrs. Foote, Borland, Clemens, Mason, Butler, 
and Davis of Mississippi, have been at great pains 
to force the Question on the attention of that 
body. “Instant in season and out of season,” 
seems to have been their motto. Occasion has 
been sought, for provoking the North, for charg- 
ing it with fanatical and base designs, for impugn- 
ing its faith, for libelling its institutions, for ar- 
raigning it as engaged in a crusade against the 
rights of the South. And this has been done 
while every important committee of the Senati 
was under the absolute control of the slaveholders 
before any proposition in relation to slavery had 
been moved by any Northern Senator, and while 
as yet Northern men had forborne allusion to the 
subject, reluctant to engage in such debate till the 
Question should come before them in a practical 
shape. With the exception of the speech of Mr 
Hale, showing the true nature and bearings of 
the resolution of General Cass, and the few re 
marks of Mr. Chase on the motion to print the 
Vermont resolutions, remarks as calm and unir- 
ritating as they were significant, not a word has 
been spoken by any Northern Senator on the 
general Question. 

Meantime, the Southern agitators, when they 
cannot find occasion to foment excitement, create 
it. California, with a population of near one 
hundred thousand souls, encouraged by a slave- 
holding Executive, has formed a State Constitu- 
tion, and asks nothing from Congress, but an act 
admitting her into the Union. Mr. Foote and 
his compeers, unwilling to. see one portion of the 
Qyestion disposed of in so peaceful a method 
treats the reasonable action of these, our fellow- 
citizens, with contempt, and brings in a Dill to 
place them under a “Territorial Government, 
which he knows, or ought to know, can never 
pass. What can be his object, but agitation? The 
Vermont resolutions on the Slavery Questiov aye 
presented—the uniform usage of the Ser ate is, 
to receive such resolutions and print the m—never 
has that courtesy been denied toany other State— 
no agitation is intended by their presentation— 
the Vermont Senators do not ”,esign to make them 
the occasion of debate—ex’ end to them the cus- 
tomary courtesy, and there will be no excitement. 
Southern Senators ¥ now this, but they resist the 
motion to print and then work themselves up 
into @ parox” sm of passion, in which, as usual, 
the ill-stax”;ed Union becomes the object of their 
menace, and objurgation. Then follows a bill 
frova Mr. Mason of Virginia, to constitute the 
thirty thousand postmasters, collectors of cus- 
toms, United States marshals, clerks, &c., slave- 
catchers, for the South. He brings it forward as 
if the salvation of the South depended upon its 
passage, has it referred to the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, urges the utmost promptitude of action. The 
Committee, after a few days’ consideration, re- 
port it back, and, at the instance of Southern 
Senators, it is made the special order for the 23d. 
A measure more grossly offensive to the North 
could not be started, and that it should be prese- 
ed at this time, when all the patience and for- 
bearance and wisdom of all parts of the Repub- 
lic are required for the satisfactory settlement of 
the transcendently important Question in relatiow 
to the Territories, indicates a fixed purpose 
the Southern agitators to agitate for the Purr’ ose 
of oting Disunion. 

rary yet tase men: pretend that they are en- 
tirely passive, acting only on the defemsi" ye! They 
are insulted by the eternal agitation and clamor 
kept up in the Halls of Congrers by Northern 
men! and they appeal to the F xcitement which 
their own outrageously aggres’ ive course ane 
as a proof that the North wi"! not let them ny 

Do these gentlemen fair ly represent the South ? 
Do the People there generally approve of theincen- 
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tives? If they do, for one, we cannot see how 
this Union can much longer continue. For, these 
men are Disunionists. They may disclaim as much 
as they please, but their acts can spring from no 
other motive than hostility to the Union. Were 
they really opposed to agitation, would they for- 
ever be agitating? Were they in favor of a peace- 
fal settlement of the controversy, would they not 
hail with joy the action of the People of Califor- 
nia, as having reduced the area of controversy’ 
and removed one great obstacle to a satisfactory 
adjustment of the whole Question? By constantly 
obtruding the Question, cut of place, and forcing 
the Northern men to listen to their bitter ha- 
rangues against Northera avarice, selfishness, and 
bad faith, they show that their purpose is, to pro- 
voke a quarrel, to create a feud that can never 
be healed. 

We hope they do not constitute a majority of 
Southern men in the Halls of Congress, It seems 
to us that the Southern Whig members of both 
Houses, géenerally,* while quite ready enough to 
maintain the absurd claim of slaveholders to 
propagate Slavery to free territory, are not anx- 
jous to arouse malignant excitement, to provoke 
unnecessary irritation, or to enforce this absurd 
claim at the hazard of the Union; and similar re- 
marks might be made of a few Southern Demo- 
cratic members: but the danger is that the Dis- 
unionists may contrive to place their more mod- 
erate brethren in such a position that they will 
be obliged to lend countenance to violent move- 
ments. 
~ # Generally, we say—for we have not forgotten the course 


of Messrs. C.ingman, Cabell, Hilliard, Morton, Owen, Ste- 
phens, and Toombs. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Conressions oF Con Creenan, the Irish Gil Blas. By 
Charles Lever, author of Charles O’ Malley, Roland Cashel, 
&e. New York: Stringer & Townsend. For sale by 
Robert Farnham, corner of Pennsylvania avenue and 
Eleventh street, Washington. 

This is the first instalment of a work that wil! 
do its author no credit, and the world no good’ 
Of the series of similar productions by the same 
writer, this is decidedly calculated to be most 
demoralizing in its influence, especially upon 
youthful minds. 

The chief mischief of the book is its utter want 
of truthfulness. The hero, who tells his own 
story, is an unprincipled fellow, who does not 
hesitate at any species of falsehood and deception 
to accomplish his ends. 

There may be a very sound moral at the end of 
the book. This is only the first volume, but 
there are few. especially amongst young persons, 
who read a book for the moral tacked to the end 
of it. The only way in which moral lessons can 
be successfully inculcated is by weaving them 
into the web of the story, and so intimately asso- 
ciating, in the mind of the reader, the consequen- 
ces of evil doing with its commission, that they 
shall be inseparably connected. We cannot wish 
the book a circulation, for we would not recom- 
mend others to introduce into their families what 
we should carefully exclude from our own. 








Tur Peer’s Daventers. By Lady Lytton Bulwer, author 
of Chevely, &c. New York: Stringer & Townsend. For 
sale as above. 

To the lovers of old-fashioned novels, this book 
will be peculiarly attractive. The author seems 
quite at home in the gay Court of Louis Quinze, 
amongst the wits and fine ladies of that licentious 
time. She has painted the “ best society” of Eng- 
land at that period as little better than their 
neighbors, only adding the cloak of hypocrisy to 
their other sins. There is much artistic merit in 
the book, and, as a picture of the life and man- 
ners of that debauched age, we dare say it is not 
too highly colored. Lady Bulwer, however, has 
one redeeming quality. She does not attempt to 
make vice attractive, by glossing over her vicious 
characters with some specious virtue. 

The lovers of the marvellous will find deeply 
interwoven in the plot of the story, “diabletrie” 
exceeding even that of Mesmer. 


E Piorisvs UNUM. Am American National Song. 
This spirited song of C iptain Cutter has been 
sot to music by Mrs. Eomunp H. Penpieton, of 
this City, whose fine taste and musical talent are 
admirably displayed in so arranging the melody 
as to give the highest effect to the Patriotism that 
glows in every li:’¢ Of this song. 


THe Kyi °&ERBOCKER. 


The number for January, 1850, contains a great 
deal of readable matter, none more so than the 
editor’s own “Gossip with Reade."8 and Corres- 
pondents,” which is unique and racy. The con- 
tributors, too, have done well, and the poe‘®, espe- 
cially, have been most liberal in their gifts. 


—_——_- 


NEW YORK LEGISLATURE AND SLAVERY. 


We printed last week the resolutions on the 
Slavery Question introduced in the Senate of 
New York by Mr. Geddes, a Whig member. 
There was no Wilmot Proviso in them. We 
showed our readers that they entirely evaded the 
real issue with the South. 

The New York Tribune did not choose to detect 
this singular omission. If it did, we entirely 
overlooked the paragraph in which it pointed it 
out. But it did find fault with the Democratic 
members of the Legislature for causing unne- 
cessary delay. 

The resolutions were referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, which reported them back with the very 
material amendment of the Wilmot Proviso. The 
Triune remarks that they were winmaterially 
amended ! 

It is impossible, from the confused or insuffi- 
cient accounts given in the New York papers of 
the proceedings upon the resolutions, to form any 
idea of what really did take place. The Tribune's 
account seems to us to be one sided, and to omit es- 
sential facts. The account in the New York 
Evening Post, while it enables us to supply some 
omissions in the Tribune, is still imperfect. 

We gather this much, that the positive instruc- 
tions in regard to the Wilmot Proviso were in- 
sisted upon by the Democrats, and that the amend- 
ment of the first resolution so as to incorporate 
the main principle of the Buffalo platform was 
moved by Democrats, and carried by a vote of 24 
against S—i4 of the 24 being Democrats, 10 
“Whigs—one of the 8 nays being a Democrat, 7 
Whigs. We shall be obliged to some one of our 
Albany friends, for a clear and correct account of 
‘the proceedings, so that we may know precisely 
the relations of the two parties in the Legislature 
‘to the resolutions, These, as finally adopted, are 
as follows: 


“ Resolved, (if the Assembly concur,) That, as 
the Federal Constitution was formed and adopted 
expressly to secure the blessings of liberty to the 
people of the United States and their posterity : 
(Therefore, the Federal Government ought to 
relieve itself from all responsibility for the exist- 
ence or continuance of slavery or the slave trade 
wherever it has the constitutional power over 
these subjects.” 

Yeas 29, nays 3. 


“ Resolved, (if the Assembly concur,) That the 
etermination indicated by the Governor’s mes- 
sage and the resolutions of the various slavehold- 
ing States, and by Representatives of such States, 
to extend domestic slavery over the Territories 
nequired in the late treaty of peace with the Re- 


public of Mexico, we feel bound to 0 with 
all constitutional means; and our cnators in 
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quvctiveh Serene instructed, and our Repre- 


prohibit by sailing’ an use their best efforts to 


enactment the extension of 
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Yeas 29, nays 3 pretence of compromise. 


« JResolved, (if the Assembly concur,) "That our 


Yeas 22, nays 9. 
‘The next three resolutions were adopted by 
‘he assnimous and full vote of the Senate. ee, 


han atined; (if the Assem concur.) That we 























ing of such laws as may be necessary to admit 
that State into the Union. 

“ Resolved. (if the Assembly concur,) That the 
people of this State are desirous of preserving 
inviolate the Federal Union, and that they will 
strenuously oppose all attempts, from whatever 
source they may emanate, or under whatever pre- 
tence they may be made, to effect its dissolution. 

“ Resolved, (if the Assembly concur,) That the 
Governor be requested to transmit a copy of the 
foregoing resolutions to each of the Senators and 


| Representatives from this State in Congress.” 


The Washington Union is anxious to represent 
these resolutions as the work of the Whigs. It 
says— 

“ We perceive thatthe Whig members of the 
New York Legislature are attempting to push 
through resolutions relating to the subject of sla- 
very, and which can only add fuel to the flame of 
excitement already kindled, and now burping 80 
fiercely.” 

Again : 

“We further learn that those resolutions pass- 
ed the Senate, in which body the Whigs have @ 
majority of two, but not until several efforts were 
made by the Democratic members, first to amend 
them, and then to postpone their further consid- 
eration until the 22d day of February next.” 

Such is the kind of intelligence communicated 
to the People of the South by the Union. The 
Democratié members wanted no delay, though 
two or three of them would have been glad to de- 
feat the passage of any resolutions at all. 

The Union proceeds to say that these resolu- 
tions are the offspring of Senator Seward, and 
that Mr. Seward is an exponent of the views of 
the Administration, and it endeavors to produce 
the impression that General Taylor is consenting 
to such action. The plan of Mr. Seward is, ac- 
cording to the Union, “to stimulate the North to 
the passage of the Wilmot Proviso, and other meas- 
ures offensive to the slaveholding States, and then, if 
any resistance is made, to subjugate the South by mil- 
itary power.” And, it adds: “ This is the wicked 
and atrocious policy of the Cabinet, if Seward, 
Weed, & Co., are the true interpreters of its in- 
tentions; and that they are, the relations of Mr. 
Seward to the Administration leave no room to 
doubt !” 

And this is the kind of material the Union is 
daily ministering to the fierce excitement which 
it affects to deplore ! 


——__> 


THE MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT CONCERN- 
ING CALIFORNIA. 


The message of the President, in reply to the 
resolution of injuiry of Mr. Venable, with theac- 
companying documents, exonerates him complete- 
ly from the suspicion of having attempted to co- 
erce or unduly influence the People of California 
to the adoption of any particular form of govern- 
ment. As to the rest, it shows that he occupies 
the Non-Intervention ground, as a matter of policy. 

The message is published under the Congres- 
sional head. Accompanying it, was a communica- 
tion from Mr. Clayton, transmitting a letter from 
Mr. Buchanan to Mr. Voorhies, Post Office agent 
in California, dated Washington, 7th October, 
1848, and a letter from Mr. Clayton to Thomas 
Butler King, special agent of the United States 
in the same Territory, dated Washington, April 
3, 1849. 

The only paragraphs of the former letter bear- 
ing upon the inquiries embraced in Mr. Venable’s 
resolution are the following : 

‘In the mean time, the condition of the people 
of California is anomalous, and will require on 
their part the exercise of great prudence and dis- 
cretion. By the conclusion of the treaty of peace, 
the military Government which was established 
over them under the laws of war, as recognised by 
the practice of all civilized nations, has ceased to 
derive its authority from this source of power. 
But is there, forthis reason, no Government in Cal- 
ifornia? Are life, liberty, and property, under the 
protection of no existing authorities? This would 
be a singular phenomenon in the face of the world, 
and especially among American citizens, distin- 
guished as they are above all other people for 
their law-abiding character. Fortunately, they 
are not reduced to this sad condition. The ter- 
mination of the war left an existing Govern- 
ment—a Government de facto in full operation ; 








and this will continue, with the presumed consent 
of the people, until Congress’ shall provide for 
them a Territorial Government. The great ‘aw 
of necessity justifies this conclusion. The con: snt 
of the people is irresistibly inferred from the fact 
that no civilized community could possibly desire 
to abrogate an existing Government, when the al- 
ternative presented would be to place themselves 
in a state of anarchy, beyond the pfotection of all 
laws, and reduce them to the unhappy necessity 
of submitting to the dominion of the strongest. 

“The Government de facto will, of course, ex- 
ercise no power inconsistent with the provisions 
of the Constitution of the United States, which is 
the supreme law of the land. For this reason, no 
import duties can be levied in California on arti- 
cles the growth, produce, or manufacture of the 
United States, as no such duties can be imposed 
in any other part of our Union on the productions 
of California. Nor can new duties be charged in 
California upon such foreign productions as have 
alyeady paid duties in any of our ports of entry, 
for the obvious reason that California is within 
the territory of the United States. I shall not 
enlarge upon this subject, however, as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury will perform that duty. 

“The President urgently advises the people of 
California to live peaceably and quietly under the 
existing Government. He believes that this will 
promote their lasting and bests interests. If it 
be not what they could desire, and had a right to 
expect, they can console themselves with the re- 
flection that it will endure but for a few months. 
Should they attempt to change or amend it during 
this brief period, they most probably could not 
accomplish their object before the Government 
established by Congress would go into operation. 
In the mean time the country would be agitated 
the citizens would be withdrawn from their usua 
employments, and domestic strife might divide and 
exasperate the people against each other; and 
this all to establish a Government which, in no 
conceivable contingency, could endure for a sin- 
gle year. During this brief period, it is better to 
bear the ills they have than fly to others they 
know not of.” 


We give the essential portion of the letter frota 
Mr. Clayton to Mr. King : 


“ DeparRTMENT OF Strate, 
“Washington, April 3, 1849. 
“ Hon. Tuomas Burtier Kine, 
“ Appointed U. 8. Agent to California, 

“Sir: The President, reposing full confidence 
in your integrity, abilities, and prudence, has 
appointed you an agent for the purpose of con- 
veying important instructions and despatches to 
our naval and military commanders in California. 
It is his desire that you should lose no time in 
repairing thither, by the best and most expedi- 
tious route, in the prosecution of the duties de- 
volved upon you, which I shall proceed to explain 
in the following instructions. . 

“ The situation of the people of California and 
New Mexico has already, at this early period of 
his Administration, attracted his attention. By 
the late treaty with Mexico, provision was made 
for the future admission of these Territories into 
the Union as States; and, in the mean time, the 
Government of the United States is bound to 
protect the inhabitants residing in them, in the 
free and entire enjoyment of their lives, liberty, 
and property, and in the exercise of their civil 
and religious rights. Owing to causes with which 
you are fully acquainted, the Congress of the 
United States failed to assist the Executive, by 
the passage of a law establishing a Government 
in either of the new Territories, You are aware, 
however, that an act was at the last ses- 
sion, to extend the revenue laws of the United 
States over the Territory and waters of Upper 
California. This act creates a collection district 
in California. And you also know that by an- 
other previous act, certain mail facilities have 
been extended to the same Territory. Whatever 
can be done, by the aid of the Constitution of the 
United States, the treaty with Mexico, and the 
enactments of Congress, to afford to the people of 
the Territories the benefits of civil Government 
and the protection that is due them, will be anx- 
iously considered and attempted by the Execu- 
tive. 4 
a You have been selected by nape omer - 

nvey to them these assurances, and especially 
Shasemnenen of his firm sonogram TCs far as 
his constitutional power extends, to omit nothing 
that may tend to promote and secure their peace 
and happiness. You are fully possessed of the 
President’s views, and can with propri 
te the people of California the adoption of 
ures best calculated to give them effect. 
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“ The laws of California and New Mexico, as 
they existed at the conclusion of the treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, regulating the relations of 
the inhabitants with each other, will neccssarily 
remain in force in those Territories. Their rela- 
tions with their former Government have been 
dissolved, and new relations created between them 
and the Government of the United States; but 
the existing laws, regulating the relations of the 
people with each other, will continue, until others 
lawfully enacted shall supersede them. Our na- 
val and military commanders on those stations 
will be fully instructed to codperate with the 
friends of order and good government, so far “as 
their codperation can be useful and proper.” 

In the remainder of the letter, he is informed 
that an important part of his duty will be, to ob- 
tiin and to report to the Government, informa- 
tion respecting the resources and condition of the 
country, the numbers, power, character, and mode 
of life of the Indian tribes, &c., &c.; and also to 
inform the Government immediately, should any 
attempt be made to alienate these Territories 
from the United States, or set up an independent 
Government in them. 

There is nothing in the message or accompany- 
ing documents to justify the assumption of such 
powers as General Riley usurped in his Procla- 
mation, or to explain the grounds of that assump- 
tion. His appointment was made by the previous 
Administration, and he either acted under in- 
structions therefrom, or assumed power. 

Wedo not think Mr. Venable and his compeers 
have gained anything from the answer to their 
resolutions, which can strengthen their opposition 
to the admission of California as a State. 


———-—_—— 


For the National Era. 


THE OLD FAMILIAR PLACES. 
BY agen BY. 


The oldsfamiliar places which I knew 
When [ was young, my spirit back can bear 
To other days, and give to me a share 

Of the delightful buoyancy which threw 

its spell upon me then. Alas, how few 
Of the familiar faces round me there 

~ Beam on me now! and, ah! how much has care, 

And woe, and ceaseless change stole from the true, 

Unfading picture of my early life, : 

Treasured within my heart. The wood and bill, 

The fields and stream, are yet with beauty rife, 

And with slight change will keep their freshness still, 

When I and all I've known have done with life, 

And other forms the round of being fill. ~ 
pa 

Corrections.—We learn that Mr. Campbell, 
the present Clerk of the House, is not a slave- 
holder, as we stated in onr last. He is a South- 
ern man, but emancipated his slaves many years 
ago. 

This is one correction. Another is, that Mr. 
Campbell, the member from Ohio, did not change 
his vote, on the election of Clerk, from French to 
Campbell, until Mr. Carter of Ohio had changed 
his vote from French to Forney. We stand cor- 
rected. 





CONGRESS. 
THIRTY-FIRST CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION. 


Wenpnespay, January 16, 1850. 
SENATE. , 

Mr. Seward presented a petition of 225 citizens 
of New York for the abolition of Slavery in the 
District of Columbia, and moved its reference to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. Mr. Berrien 
moved that the question of reception lie upon the 
table. Mr. King of Alabama said that he stated 
the other day so plainly that he thought every 
Senator and the presiding officer would under- 
stand it, that such petitions would always be ob- 
jected to. 

{Mr. King read the Chair a lecture on its duty. 
It was a usage of the Senate, when such petitions 
were presented, to raise the question of reception, 
and lay that question on the table. Inthis way 
they got rid of a very disagreeable and exciting 
subject. The Vice President, therefore, whenev- 
er such missiles were sent here, ought to presume 
objection, and put the question, “ Shall they be 
received ?” The€hair stood corrected, of course. ] 

The Vice President. The Senate will pardon 
me. I am only anxious that the usual course 
should be taken. The Chair announced that a 
motion had been made that the petition be receiv- 
ed and referred. The Chair was not aware that 
the Chair had any power to present any question 
other than the one which was moved. 

Mr. King. As a matter of course, “Shall the 
paper be received?” is the question. 

The Vice President. The question now is to 
lay the motion of reception on the table. 

The yeas and nays having been ordered, were 
then taken, and resulted thus : 

Yeas—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Benton, 
Berrien, Borland, Bright, Butler, Calhoun, Cass, 
Clemens, Davis of Mississippi, Dawson, Dayton, 
Dickinson, Dodge of lowa, Douglas, Downs, 
Foote, Houston, Hunter, Jones, King, Mason, 
Miller, Morton, Pearce, Rusk, Sebastian, Soule, 
Sturgeon, Turney—32. 

Nays—Messrs. Baldwin, Chase, Clarke, Coop- 
er, Corwin, Davis of Massachusetts, Dodge of 
Wisconsin, Felch, Greene, Hamlin, Norris, 
Phelps, Seward, Shields, Smith, Spruance, Up- 
ham, Wales, Walker—19. 

So the motion to receive the petition was laid 
on the table. 

[It will be observed that Bright of Indiana, 
Cass of Michigan, Dayton and Miller of New 
Jersey, Dickinson of New York, Sturgeon of 
Pennsylvania, Dodge and Jones of lowa—eight 
Senators from frée States—four from the West, 
four the East, six of them Democrats and two 
Whigs— voted to lay the motion to receive on the 
table—in other words, voted against the right of 
petition. ] : 

Several memorials against the employment of 
Chaplains by the Government, were presented, 
and one was referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

Mr. Benton on leave brought in his bill to re- 
duce the boundaries of the State of Texas. It 
proposes to reduce the boundaries of Texas from 
110 degrees west longitude to 102 degrees, and 
when the population of the State of Texas be- 
tween 98 degrees and 102 degrees shall reach 
one hundred thousand, to make a new State out 
of that section, and admit it at once into the 
Union. This would reduce the State of Texas 
at once to an area of one hundred and fifty 
thousand square miles, and ultimately divide her 
into two States of seventy-five thousand square 
mileseach. All the country beyond 102 degrees, 
amounting to two hundred thousand square 
miles, is to be ceded to the United States. In re- 
turn for this, and for the relinquishment of all 
claims Texas may have on the Government, the 
United States are to grant fifteen millions of 
dollars in a stock bearing five per cent interest, 
payable half yearly. The bill, if passed, would, 
he thought, enable Texas to get rid of her wild 
lands and wild Indians, to get rid of a dan- 
gerous contest with New Mexico about bounda- 
ry, to get rid of the troublesome question of Sla- 
very, to secure to herself a homogeneous popula- 
tion and a compact territory ; and to secure the 
means for improving her internal resources. 

The bill was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. Foote on leave introduced his bill provi- 
ding Territorial Governments for California, 
Deseret, and New Mexico, and for the formation 
of a new State, with the consent of Texas, to be 
called Jacinto. 

Mr. Foote addressed the Senate at some length, 
commenting particularly on the bill submitted by 
Mr. Benton, and the course of that Senator on 
the question of Slavery. He denounced his bill 
as treason to the South, as the effect of it would 
be, if passed, to throw open to the agitation of 
the Wilmot Proviso, a large portion of Texas 
now secured against it by annexation resolutions. 
Mr. Benton had remarked upon the anomalous 
position of Texas, one part of her territory being 
Free Soil, the rest, Slave Soil. Mr. Foote deni- 
ed this. Texas was one State, and that State 
was a Slave State, no part of her soil could be- 
come Free Soil, without her consent, which would 
never be given. He had proposed at one time to 
introduce a compromise in his bill, but recent pro- 
ceedings at the North and in Congress had con- 





| passed. If anything of that sort were proposed, 


| it must emanate now from the North. He said 


plainly that his intention was, of course, that Ja- 
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cinto should be a Slave State. He closed his re- 
marks by a vehement invective ogainst Mr. Ben- 
ton, who, he said, was more responsible than any 
man, living or dead, for the present unhappy state 
of things. 


“ [t was he that urged so imperiously through 
the Senate the odious Oregon bill passed eighteen 
months since. It was he that voted against the 
Mexican treaty, by which a territorial domain so 
invaluable was secured to the nation. It was he 
who attempted, after the treaty had become part 
of the supreme law of the land, to nullify its pro- 
visions, by setting up what is known as the proto- 
col in opposition to it: It is he who presumes to 
disobey the instructions of the Missouri Legisla- 
ture, to whom he owes the Senatorial robes which 
now invest his person, and all the opportunities 
of acquiring renown and influence which he has 
enjoyed for the last thirty years. It is he who has 
taken it upon himself to wander off some thou- 
sands of miles into the bosom of his own State, 
and inveigh, in language of the coarsest scurrility 
and most envenomed abuse against men whom he 
dares not here meet in debate—whose characters, 
public and private, are as spotless. as purity itself— 
and whose whole lives have been illustrated and 
adorned by the practice of all those virtues which 
bespeak the patriot, the philanthropist, and the 
Christian. This, sir, is the heroic chieftain who, 
when far distant from the objects of his hostility, 
denounces them as traitors, disunionists, and vil- 
lains, and threatens, on getting sight of them in 
the Senate-house, to demolish them forever; but 
who, when he gets here once more among us, is 
either mysteriously and stoically silent, or, assu- 
ming a truly lamb-like meekness of aspect and of 
manner, and a soft nasalivy of intonation, coos 
round the Senate chamber “as gently as any 
sucking dove.” This, sir, is the person who has 
presumed, in the very bosom of one of the large 
slave States of the Union, to declaim fiercely 
against slavery, and to give forthall the encour- 
agement which, as “ a Southernor and slavehold- 
er,” he had it in his power to supply to the ene- 
mies of our institutions northof Mason and Dix- 
on’s line. This is the Democratic leader who has 
scattered confusion and discord through the whole 
Democratic ranks of the North, who, but for him 
and his accursed teachings, I verily believe, would, 
under the sage and honest counsels which emana- 
ted from the honorable Senator from Michigan 


who sits before us, [Mr. Cass,] have stood firmly . 


and fearlessly in the non-interference doctrines 
of the renowned Nicholson letter. 

This is the “learned Theban” who has taken 
it upon him to proclaim, in more than one speech, 
now in print, not only that Congress has a right 
under the Constitution to legislate upon slavery 
in Territories, but who has even gone so faras to 
assert that no man of sense on the continent now 
doubted the authority of Congress to legislate in 
this manner ; though he well knew at the time 
that the honorable Senator from South Carolina, 
(Mr. Calhoun,) the honorable Senator from Mich- 
igan, (Mr. Cass,) the honorable Senator from 
Georgia, (Mr. Berrien,) and thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands beside, in different parts of 
the Republic, possessed of understanding, at 
least, as sound and as trustworthy as his own, en- 
tertained opinions directly the reverse of that 
which he was thus fiercely fulminating; among 
whom I must mention the Senator from Texas, 
(Mr. Houston,) who sits over the way, and who, 
in his anti-Gadsden letter, has so emphatically 
declared himself opposed to the Wilmot Proviso 
upon every ground of opposition heretofore assu- 
med to it. This, too, sir, is the indiscreet rheto- 
rician whose inflammatory addresses to large pop- 
ular assemblies in Missouri, during the last sum- 
mer, are said to have produced a most startling 
effect among the slave population in the surround- 
ing country; who, as it is reported, by twenties 
and forties, put themselves in full flight for the 
Father of Waters, and made their escape into 
the neighboring State of Illinois. [Here Mr. 
Benton left his seat, walked towards the door of 
the Senate Chamber, and passed out of it.] See, 
Mr. President, he flies as did those same deluded 
sons of Africa among whom his eloquence is re- 
ported to have awakened a regular stampede. He 
escapes me just as I was about to compare him to 
that degenerate Roman Senator, whom Cicero 
once addressed in language that will never perish, 
exclaiming, with majestic cadence: “ Quosquetan- 
dem abutere Catilina, nostra patientia?” As Tully 
said of that same degenerate Roman, I feel that I 
can say now, for myself and my friends, in rela- 
tion to him who has just quit our sight: “ Tandem 
aliquando Quirites, L. Catilinam furentem au- 
dacia, scelus anhelantem , pestem patria nefarie mo- 
lientem vobis atque huic urbi ferrum flamman-que min- 
itantem, ex erbe, vel ejicimus, vel emissimus, vel ip- 
sum egredientem verbis prosecuti sumus.” I may well 
add: “ Abiit, evasit, erupit.” 

[There was much sensation in the Chamber, 
during the delivery of this invective, but Mr. 
Benton seemed to pay little or no attention to it, 
being engaged in writing until he left the Senate | 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
The House made five ineffectual trials to elect 


a Doorkeeper, and then adjourned. On the fifth 
trial the vote stood— 

Servitus Tufts received - - - - 98 
W. G. Flood Sai A a ene ora - 51 
Christopber Cole - . - - - 45 
Charles Walcott - ~ « P ee 
R. E. Hornor - - . J . ~~ s 
William Clare Se - : <8 


[No choice.] 





January 17, 18, and 19, 1850. 

We presented in another place, in an editorial 
article, the Senate proceedings on Thursday last. 
The Senate on that day adjourned over till Mon- 
” HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

The House continued to vote, Thursday, Fri- 
day, and Saturday, for a Doorkeeper, without suc- 
cess. It is not worth while to give the details. 
The leading candidates of the Whigs were, 
Messrs. Hornor, Randolph, and Tufts; of the 
Democrats, Cole of Indiana, Stewart of Mary- 
land, Wright of New Jersey, and Weller of 
Ohio. Thursday, Tufts of Indiana, received 
votes enough to elect him, but, before the vote 
was announced, Messrs. Hilliard, Cabell, and Ste- 
phens, changed their votes from him to the Dem- 
ocratic candidate, Stewart, whose vote was then 
sufficient to elect him—but several Democratic 
members from the West thereupon changed their 
votes from Stewart to Wright of New Jersey, 
thus defeating an election. 

The members from day to day were harassed 
with calls of the House, motions to adjourn, mo- 
tions to postpone, and repeated calls for the yeas 
and nays. 

Saturday, a motion made by Mr. Clingman to 
postpone the further execution of the order for 
the election of officers of the House, prevailed— 
yeas 100, nays 98. Mr. Ashmun moved to recon- 
sider, and to lay the motion to reconsider on the 
table, the effect of which, if carried, would have 
been to settle the question; but the minority 
showing a determination to prevent the question 
from being taken, the House soon adjourned. 





Monpay, January 21, 1850, 
SENATE, . 

The day was chiefly spent in the consideration 
of the resolution of Mr. Foote, to establish Ter- 
ritorial Governments for California, New Mexi- 
co, and Deseret. Mr. Cass, assuming that as 
the resolution was purely speculative, he did not 
intend to vote upon it, availed himself of the oc- 
casion to deliever his views at large on the Ques- 
tion of the Power of Congress over Territories. 
At a late hour, he gave way, without closing his 
remarks, for a motion to adjourn. The report of 
his speech on Wednesday occupies over ten col- 
umns of the Intelligencer. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

The Speaker stated the business before the 
House was the motion of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, (Mr. Ashmun,) to lay on the table 
the motion to reconsider the vote by which the 
further execution of the order of the House rela- 
ting to the election of officers was postponed till 
the 1st of March, 1851. 

On this motion the yeas and nays were taken, 
and the result was—yeas 106, nays 104. So the 
House refused to reconsider. Mr. Burt rose toa 
question of privilege. He submitted to the House 
that there were no such officers now as Doorkeep- 
er and Postmaster of the House, and he there- 
fore would move the following resolution ; 

Resolved, That this House having ed 
to the first day of March, 1851, the election of 
Doorkeeper, the Sergeant-at-Arms of the House 
shall perform the duties of D until a 
Doorkeeper shall have been elected. 


[This was intended to show that the postpone- 
ment of the election of Doorkeeper and Postmas- 
ter had left the House without any such officers] 
_ Mr. Ashmun objected to the resolution, on the 
ground that it was. proposition to alter the rules 
of the House, which could not be entertained 


without one day’s notice, and that it was confer- | 


ring on the Sergeant-at-Armsnew duties, 





The Speaker said the question could be enter- 
tained ns a question of privilege, and from this 
decision Mr. Ashmun appealed. 

During the discussion of points of order, Mr. 
Preston King remarked that the House had been 
several weeks attempting to elect their officers, 
and the real difficulty was that the friends of Sla- 
very had refused to vote for those who were 
against Slavery. 

Mr. King was here loudly called to order, and 
the Speaker decided that he could only proceed to 
make an explanation. Mr. King replied that he 
would express his whole object in rising, which 
was, to put an end to the whole proceeding. He 
would move to lay the appeal 6n the table. The 
Speaker said he could not entertain this motion 
from the gentleman from New York, as he could 
only explain. Subsequently, Mr. Burt was dis- 
cussing some point of order, when he was called 
to order by Preston King. 

The Speaker stated that the gentleman was out 
of order ; whereupon— 

Mr. King insisted that the gentleman should 
take his seat. 

Mr. McLaneof Maryland moved that the gen- 
tleman be allowed to proceed; which motion was 
agreed to. 

Mr. Burt then proceeded in support of his res- 
oluion, and to reply to gentlemen on the other 
side of the question. 

[So Mr. King, being a Free Soil man, was 
choked down, while Mr. Burt, holding an oppo- 
site faith, had free course ! ] 

The question was taken on laying the appeal 
on the table, but the motion failed—yeas 101, nays 
104. After various efforts to prevent a direct 
vote on the appeal from the decision of the Speak- 
er, the question was at last taken, “ Shall the de- 
cision of the Chair stand as the judgment of the 
House?” Yeas 101, nays 102. 

The decision was not sustained, and the reso- 
lution of Mr. Burt was ruled out of order. 

The House then proceeded to take up the Mes- 
sages of the President on the Speaker’s table. 
The following Message, in reply to the resolution 
of Mr. Venable, was read : 

To the House of Represemtatives of the United States: 

I transmit to the House of Representatives, in 
answer to a resolution of that body passed on the 
31st of December last, the accompanying reports 
of Heads of Departments, which contain all the 
official information in the possession of the Exec- 
utive asked for by the resolution. 

On coming into office, I found the military com- 
mandant of the department of California exercis- 
ing the functions of civil Governor in that Terri- 
tory ; and left, as I was, to act under the treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, without the aid of any legis- 
lative provision establishing a Government in that 
Territory, I thought it best not to disturb that 
arrangement, made under my predecessor, until 
Congress should take some action on that subject. 
I therefore did not interfere with the powers of 
the military commandant, who continued to exer- 
cise the functions of civil Governor as before, but 
I made no such appointment, conferred no such 
authoriiy, and have allowed no increased compen- 
sation to the commandant for his services. 

With a view to the faithful execution of the 
treaty, so far as lay in the power of the Executive, 
and to enable Congress to act at the present ses- 
sion, with as full knowledge and as little difficulty 
as possible on all matters of interest in these T er- 
ritories, I sent the Hon. Thomas Butler King 
as bearer of despatches to California, and certain 
officers to California and New Mexico, whose du- 
ties are particularly defined in the accompanying 
letters of instruction addressed to them severally 
by the proper Departments. 

I did not hesitate to express to the people of 
those Territories my desire that each Territory 
should, if prepared to comply with the requisi- 
tions of the Constitution of the United States, 
form a plan of a State Constitution, and submit 
the same to Congress, with a prayer for admis- 
sion into the Union as a State ; but I did not an- 
ticipate, suggest, or authorize the establishment 
of any such Government without the assent of 
Congress, nor did I authorize any Government 
agent or officer to interfere with or exercise any 
influence or control over the election of delegates, 
or over any convention, in making or modifying 
their domestic institutions, or any of the provisions 
of their proposed Constitution. On the contrary, 
the instructions given by my orders were that all 
measures of domestic policy adopted by the people 
of California must originate solely with them- 
selves; that while the Executive of the United 
States was desirous to protect them in the forma- 
tion of any Government republican in its charac- 
ter, to be at the proper time submitted to Con- 
gress, yet it was to be distinctly understood that 
the plan of such a Government must at the same 
time be the result of their own deliberate choice, 
and originate with themselves, without the inter- 
ference of the Executive. 

Iam unable to give any information as to laws 
passed by any supposed Government in California, 
or of any census taken in either of the Territories 
mentioned in the resolution, as I have no informa- 
tion on those subjects. 

As already stated, I have not disturbed the ar- 
rangements which I found had existed under my 
predecescor. 

In advising an early application by the people 
of these Territories for admission as States, I was 
actuated principally by an earnest desire to afford 
to the wisdom and patriotism of Congress the op- 
portunity of avoiding occasions of bitter and an- 
gry dissensions among the people of the United 
States. 

Under the Constitution, every State has the right 
of establishing, and from time to time altering, its 
municipal laws and domestic institutions, inde- 
pendently of every other State, and of the Gener- 
al Government, subject only to the prohibitions 
and guarantees expressly set forth in the Consti- 
tution of the United States. The subjects thus 
left exclusively to the respective States were not 
designed or expected to become topics of national 
agitation. Still, as, under the Constitution, Con- 
gress has power to make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting the Territories of the 
United States, every new acquisition of territory 
has led to discussions on the question whether the 
system of involuntary servitude which prevails in 
many of the States should or should not be pro- 
hibited in that Territory. The periods of excite- 
ment from this cause which have heretofore oc- 
curred have been safely passed; but during the 
interval, of whatever length, which may elapse 
before the admission of the Territories ceded by 
Mexico as States, it appears probable that similar 
excitement will prevail to an undue extent. 

Under these circumstances, I thought, and still 
think, that it was my duty to endeavor to put it 
in the power of Congress, by the admission of 
California and New Mexico as States, to remove 
all occasion for the unnecessary agitation of the 
public mind. 

It is understood that the people of the western 
part of California have formed a plan of a State 
Constitution, and will soon submit the same to 
the judgment of Congress, and apply for admis- 
sion as a State. This course on their part, though 
in accordance with, was not adopted exclusively 
in consequence of any expression of my Wishes, 
inasmuch as measures tending to this end had 
been promoted by the officers sent there by my 
predecessor, and were already in active progress 
of execution before any communication from me 
reached California. If the proposed Constitution 
shall, when submitted to Congress, be found to be 
in compliance with the requisitions of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, I earnestly recommend 
that it may receive the sanction of Congress. 

The part of California not included in the pro- 
posed State of that name is believed to be unin- 
habited, except in a settlement of our country- 
men in the vicinity of Salt Lake. 

A claim has been advanced by the State of 
Texas to a very large portion of the most popu- 
lous district of the Territory commonly desig- 
nated by the name of New Mexico. Ifthe people 
of New Mexico had formed a plan of a State 
Government for that Territory, as ceded by the 
treaty of Guadulupe Hidalgo, and had been ad- 
mitted by Congress as a State, our Constitution 
would have afforded the means of obtaining an 
adjustment of the question of boundary with 
Texas by a judicial decision. At present, how- 
ever, no judicial tribunal has the power of decid- 
ing that question, and it remains for Congress to 
devise some mode for its adjustment. Meanwhile 
I submit to Congress the question, Whether it 
would be expedient, before such adjustment, to 
establish a Territorial Government, which, by in- 
cluding the district so claimed, would practically 
decide the question adversely to the State of 
Texas, or, by excluding it, would decide it in 
cher favor. In my opinion, such a course would 
not be expedient, especially as the people of this 
Territory still enjoy the benefit and protection of 
their municipal laws, originally derived from 
Mexico. and havea military force stationed there 


to protect them against the Indians. It is un- 
doubtedly true, that the property, lives, liberties, 
and religion of the people of New Mexico are 


better protected than they ever were before the 
treaty of cession. 
Should Congress, when California shall pre- 
sent herself for incorporation into the Union, an- 
nex a condition to her admission as a State af- 
her domestic pest see meer to the 
wishes of her le, even compel her tempo- 
rarily to osite ith ‘ yet the State could 
ee ey gant Bay 
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linrly affects themselves, will infallibly be re- 
garded by them as an invasion of their rights; 
and, upom the principles taid down in our own 
Declaration of Independence, they will certainly 
be sustained by the great mass of the American 
People. To assert that they area conquered peo- 
ple, and must, as a State, submit to the will of 
their conquerors, in this regard, will meet with 
no cordial response among American freemen. 
Great numbers of them are native citizens of the 
United States, and not inferior to the rest of our 
countrymen in intelligence and patriotism ; and 
no language of menace to restrain them in the 
exercise of an undoubted right, substantially 
guarantied to them by the treaty of cession it- 
self, shall ever be uttered by me, or encouraged 
and sustained by persons acting under my au- 
thority. It is to be expected that, in the residue 
of the Territory ceded to us by Mexico, the 
people residing there will, at the time of their 
incorporation into the Union as a State, settle all 
questions of domestic policy to suit themselves. 

No material inconvenience will result from the 
want, for a short period, of a Government estab- 
lished by Congress over that portion of the 
territory which lies eastward of the new State of 
California ; and the reasons for my opinion that 
New Mexico will, at no very distant period, ask 
for admission into the Union, are founded on un- 
official information, which, I suppose, is common 
to all who have cared to make inquiries on that 
subject. 

Seeing, then, that the question which now ex- 
cites such painful sensations in the country will 
in the end certainly be settled by the silent effect 
of causes independent of the action of Congress, 
I again submit to your wisdom the policy recom- 
mended in my Annual Message, of awaiting the 
salutary operation of those causes, believing that 
we shall thus avoid the creation of geographical 
parties, and secure the harmony of feeling so ne- 
cessary to the beneficial action of our political 
system. Connected, as the Union is, with the re- 
membrance of past happiness, the sense of pres- 
ent blessings, and the hope of future peace and 
prosperity, every dictate of wisdom, every feeling 
of duty, and every emotion of patriotism, tend to 
inspire fidelity and devotion to it, and admonish 
us cautiously to avoid any unnecessary controver- 
sy which can either endanger it or impair its 
strength, the chief element of which is to be 
found in the regard and affection of the people 
for each other. Z. Taywor. 

Washington, January 21, 1860. 


Mr. Venable moved that it be laid on the table, 
printed, and referred to the Committee on Terri- 
tories. 

The House adjourned. 





Tuerspay, January 22, 1850. 
SENATE. 

Mr. Cass resumed and closed his speech on the 
resolution of Mr. Foote, avowing that, as he be- 
lieved the Wilmot Proviso unconstitutional, and 
as the Legislature of his State had instructed him 
to vote for it, he would, if obliged to vote yea or 
nay upon it, resign his seat. 

The resolution was on motion laid upon the 
table. 

Mr. Phelps obtained the floor on the motion to 
print the Vermont resolutions, and the Senate 
then adjourned. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

The House, after the transaction of the usual 
morning business, resolved itself into Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, and Mr. 
Bayly submitted the usual resolution for the ref- 
erence of the several parts of the President’s 
message. 

On this resolution, Mr. Clingman took occasion 
to deliver his views on the Territorial Question, 
and he was followed by Mr. Howard of Texas, at 
the close of whose speech, Mr. Brown of Missis- 
sippi got the floor, and the House adjourned. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE OHIO LEGISLATURE. 


Columbus, January 18.—The Senate met this 
morning. A call was demanded; and when the 
Senate was full, the Democrats refused to dis- 
pense with further proceedings under the call. 

After a silence of half an hour, Swift rose and 
‘Said he was not actuated by vindictive or factious 
motives in offering the resolution he did yester- 
day, and that, if the Speaker resigned, he would 
vote for either Randall or Converse for Speaker. 
Randall utterly refused to serve in that case. 
Blake inquired of Swift if he pledged himself to 
vote for Converse, in case of his resignation ? 
Swift replied, “certainly.” The Speaker then, in 
a short speech, resigned the chair. Randall was 
nominated chairman, and Converse (Whig) elect- 
ed Speaker on the first ballot. Converse had 25 
votes, blanks 5, scattering 2. Converse was con- 
ducted to the chair by Blake, and returned his 
thanks. A messenger was sent to the House, an- 
nouncing that the Senate was organized. A joint 
committee was appointed to wait upon the Gov- 
ernor,and inform him that the General Assembly 


were ready to receive any communication from 
him. 








Common Scuoois or New Yorx.—F rom the 
Message of Governor Fish, lately delivered to the 
Legislature of New York, it appears that on the 
first day of July last there were 11,191 organized 
school districts in that State—being an increase 
of 570 over the number reported last year; and 
the number of children taught in the common 
schools during the year was 778,309, being an in- 
crease of 2,586 over the preceding year. 

There are 1,896 unincorporated and private 
schools in the State, comprising 72,785 pupils. 
The aggregate amount of public money received 
by the several common school districts, from all 
sources, during the year, was $846,710.45. Of this 
sum, $625,456.69 were apportioned for the pay- 
ment of teachers’ wages, in addition to which. 
$489,696.63 were raised for the same object by 
other means, making an aggregate of $1,143,401 16 
expended for the wages of teachers during the 
year. “4 

The message states that the whole number of 
volumes in the school district libraries is 1,409,154. 
More than 70,000 volumes have been purchased 
during the year, and $93,104.82 have been ex- 
pended for district libraries and school apparatus. 

Of the schools before mentioned, thirty-five are 
for colored children, in which upwards of four 
thousand children have been taught, at an ex- 
pense of $5,016.57. 

The message estimates the condition, on the 
30th of September last, of the three funds whose 
revenues are applied to the ‘purposes of education, 
as follows: 

“Common school fund—capital $2,243.563 36, 
revenue $284,963.76, payments $244,407.14. Lit- 
erature fund — capital $265,906.78, revenue 
$42,086.96, payments $43,436 64. United States 
deposite fund — capital $4,014,420.71, revenue 
$256,934 93, payments $264,602 58.” 

The Governor recommends that the project of 
an agricultural college be encouraged. 
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~ Wasuineton, December 27, 1845. 
Of all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and 
Science, which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me to be the most useful. It contains in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language; but this, by its immen e extent and 
comprehension, inc!udes & portraiture of the human mind in 
the utmost expansion of the present age. 
J. Q. ADAMS, 
Published weekly, at six dollars @ year, by 
E. LITTEL!. & CO., 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston. 
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USES OF THE WILD CHERRY. 
E Plainfield (New Jersey) Union of September 28th 
T 1843, , 


says: 

The Wild Cherry Tree has been known for ages to be a 
most valuable and efficacious remedy for coughs, co'ds, 
asthma, and consumption ; and combined, as this m is, 
with other valuable vegetable extracts, by a skillful physi- 
cian, Dr. Wistar, it must of course be a highly efficacious 
remedy. Such, we have often been informed by those who 
have used it, it is; and we are not therefore surprised that 
it is in greater demand, for the di.eases named, than any 
medicine now sold in this vicinity. 

DOES ANY ONE DOUBT THE EFFICACY 
OF THIS MEDICINE? 

We do not ask the pnblic to rely sulely upon recommenda- 
tions produced from States far distant, wncte the persons 
cannot be known; but, having testimony from every State 
in the Union, we would respectfally invite all persons inter. 
ested to call at 138 Washington street, Boston, Mass., and 
examine for themselves the many thousand testimonials, 
from persons all over the whole country, who have been ben- 
efited or by this invaluable medicine. at 2 
of counterfeits imitations, and all other 


preparations of Wild Cherey.. Be et, thay ouly Sant 

0 { '. mem 

in name, without g the virtues. ; ane 
genuin ; 


Dr. Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry, * 
with the written signature of I. BUTTS on the wrapper. 


sold, wholesale 
FOWLE, 198 Washington street, Boston, Mace, © 


bottle, or wix bottles for five dot 
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3% Looking over our Prospectus for 1849, we 
thought we could not do better than embody the 
larger portion of it, with some amendments, in 
the form of a New Prospectus for 1850, which we 
here subjoin. Those of our editorial brethren 
who may choose to notice it, will confer a favor 
that shall be reciprocated. 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1850. 
THE NATIONAL ERA. 


G. BAILEY, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR ; JOHN G, 
WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 


Wasuinerton, D.C. 








HE NATIONAL ERA is an Anti-Slavery, Political, and 
Literary Newspaper. 

A brief summary of the principles and measures we are 
prepared at all proper times to sustain, will serve to show the 
character and course of the Era. 

We hold— 

That Slavery is repugnant to Natural Right, the Law of 
Christianity, the Spirit of the Age, and the essential nature 
of onr Republican Institut‘ons: 

That Emancipation, without compulsory expatriation, is a 
high duty, demanded alike by Justice and Expediency: 

That there is but one safe and effectual mode of abolishing 
Slavery ; and that is by law, to be enacted by the States in 
which it exists: ‘ 

That Slavery can have no lawful being in Territory under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States : 

That Congress is bound to exclude it from all Territory 
now belonging or that may hereafter belong to the United 
States: 

That the American Union, as the bond of Peace, the organ 
of one Language and one Civilization, the medium of Free 
Trade, among the numerous States and Territories stretch - 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific shores of this Continent ; 
as the Refuge of suffering millions from the Old World, and 
a Safeguard againat its Ambition and Intrigue, is of price- 
less value to the Cause of Human Progress; and that there 
is enough intelligence and virtue in its members to extin- 
guish Slavery, the single cause that disturbs its harmonier, 
impairs its energies, alloys its good, and threatens its eta- 
bility: 

That the Federal Constitution ought to be so amended as 
to place the election of a Pres‘dent in the hands of the Peo- 
ple, directly, and to limit his term of office to four years, 
making him thereafter ineligible; and to be still further 
amended so as to give to the People of the several States the 
election of their United States Senators, changing the term 
of office from six to four years : 

That the- Post Office Department ought to be separated 
from the Chief Executive, the Postmaster General and all 
the local Postmasters being elective by the People, and the 
power of removal for just and sufficient cause lodged in the 
hands of the Postmaster General : 

That postage on all newspapers, of a certain size, for all 
distances, should be one cent; on all letters, under half an 
ounce, for all distances, two cents prepaid ; that the franking 
privilege should be aboliahed ; and negotiations be instituted 
for the purpose of securing free exchanges within reasonable 
limits, between the newspapers of Europe and the United 
States, and a reduction to the lowest point possible in the 
postage on letters passing between foreign countries and our 
own: 

That the public lands shall be held as a trust for the ben- 
efit of the People of the United. States, to be donated in lim- 
ited quantities to actual settlers who are landless: 

That the homestead ought to be exempt from sale or exe- 
cution for debt : 

That restrictions on commerce among the several States, 
and between all nations, ought to be removed : 

That Congress ought to make due appropriations for im- 
provements demanded by the interests of commerce with 
foreign nations, or among the States, provided they be not 
purely local in their benefits, and be not proper subjects for 
State or individual enterprise. 

In maintaining our views, we shall fearlessly use the 
rights, while we respect the courtesies, of Free Discussion, 
conceding to those who may differ from us, what we claim for 
ourselves, the credit of honest motives. 

Such reports of the proceedings of Congress will be given 
as will convey a correct idea not only of its action, but of its 
spirit and policy. 

We have lately completed such arrangements for the For- 
EIGN CORRESPONDENCE Of the Era, as will make it at least 
equal in value and interest to that of any Journal in the 
countrys. 

Ample provision has been made for its Lirzgrary Ds- 
PARTMENT. 

Joun G. Wuittier will continue Corresponding Editor. 

Dr. WiLt1am Exper and Henry B. Stanton, author of 
Modern Reforms and Reformers, and other writers of 
merit, will contribute Philosophical, Historical, or Critical 
Essays. 

Mrs. SourawortH, Martua RvusseEwu, and Mary Ir- 
VING, will furnish Moral Tales and Sketches; and as to the 
list of Pozticat ContTrisuTors, nothing more need be 
said, than that it will be, what it has been. 

Having thus made ample arrangements for the General 
Departments of the Paper, we shall devote ourselves more 
particularly to Anti-Slavery and Political Discussions, tak- 
ing care to keep our readers advised of all important reform 
movements and current events. 

Terms — two dollars per annum, always payable in ad- 
vance. 

Every subscriber renewing his subscription, and sending 
us two NEW subscribers, shall have the three copies for five 
dollars. 

. Allcommunications, on business of the Era or for publi- 
cation, should be addressed to 
GAMALIEL BAILEY. 
WasuineTon, D. C., November 22, 1849. 





THE MOTHER-IN-LAW. 
A STORY OF THE ISLAND ESTATE, 
BY MRS. EMMA D. E. SOUTHWORTH, 

In the Era of the 22d November is commenced an original 
story by Mrs. Southworth, under the foregoing title, which 
will run through several successive numbers of the paper, 
tillcompleted. An edition of this number is printed, so as 
to furnish back numbers to new subscribers who may rend 
in their subscriptions promptly. 





THE FRIEND OF YOUTH. 
A MONTHLY NEWSPAPER. 


MRS. MARGARET L. BAILEY, EDITOR. 





The Friefd of Youth will be issued on the first of every 
month, in quarto form, 8 pages, on fine paper, in neat, new 
type, and with tasteful embellishments, 


Our object will be to make the paper an attractive com- 
panion for Youth. While we please, we shall also aim to 
form their tastes. In addition to agreeable Stories, Lessons 
on Natural History, Descriptions of Natural Scenery, 
Sketches of Travel, and Notices of New Books for children, 
we shal! converse with them, in language adapted to their 
comprehension, about the important events of the present 
era. We know this is not usually done in such publications, 
but we think we do not mistake the taste or capacity of 
young people, when we suppose them to feel some interest 
in the world they live in, beyond the nursery, the school- 
room, and the play-ground. it shall also be our care to in- 
terest them on all great subjects connected with the well- 
being of mankind. Freedom, Peace, and Temperance, shall 
receive our earnest advocacy. Teaching our readers to 
sympathize with the oppressed, and weep with the suffer- 
ing, we hope to awaken in them a generous abhorrence of all 
wrong, and an earnest love and reverence for all that is just 
and pure; and, while thus inculcating the lessons of love to 
man, we cannot forget the supreme obligations due to the 
great Father and Benefactor of all. . 


We hope to succeed in adapting our paper to all ages of 
youth ; so that while the elder brothers and sisters have a 
full share of our attention, the little ones shall not be for- 
gotten. They are our special favorites, and shall be cared 
for accordingly. 

To secure variety of entertainment, we have engaged, as 
regular contributors to our co'umns, several well-known and 
distinguished writers, peculiarly qualified to minister to the 
wants of Youth. Among them, we are at liberty to name— 
T. S. Arthur and Emma D. E, N. Southworth. In short, 
we hope to make the paper just such a “ Friend” as young 
people will be glad to see, and sorry to part with. 

As this Prospectus may reach many of the former friends 
and patrons of the “ Youth’s Monthly Visiter,’ a paper 
which we established and edited for nearly three years, at 
Cincinnati, we cannot forbear expressing the great pleasure 
it will give us to renew our former intercourse with them. 
The little children who then received the “Visiter” as a 
welcome guest, are now almost grown up men and women. 
But they will perhaps find some little brother or sister or 
consin to whom they may intreduce us as an old friend. 

The firet number will be issued on the first of November. 

The terms will be—fifty cents a year for a single copy ; 
five copies for two dollars; or, every person forwarding us 
four names, with two dollars, shail be entitled to one copy 
gratis. 

it is desirable that the names of subscribers be sent in 
with as little delay as possible. All communications must 
be addressed to— 

MRS. M. L. BAILEY, Washington, D. C. 
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THE GREAT STONE FACE, =. 


BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


One afternoon, when the sun was going down, 
a mother and her little boy sat at the door of their 
cottage, talking about the Great Stone Face. They 
had but to lift their eyes, and there it was plainly 
to be seen, though miles away, with the sunshine 
brightening all its features. 

And what was the Great Stone Face? 

Embosomed amongst a family of lofty mountains, 
there was a valley so spacious that it contained 
many thousand inhabitants. Some of these good 
people dwelt in log buts, with the black forest 
all around them, on the steep and difficult hill- 
sides, Others had their homes in comfortable 
farm-houses, and cultivated the rich soil on the 
gentle slopes or level surfaces of the valley. 
Ochers, again, were congregated into populous 
villages, where some wild, highland rivulet, 
tambling down from its birthplace in the up- 
per mountain region, had been caught and ta- 
med by buman cunning, and compelled to turn 
the machinery of cotton fictories. The inhabit- 
ants of this valley, in short, were numerous, and 
of many modes of life. But all of them, grown 
people and children, had a kind of familiarity 
with the Great Stone Face, although some possess- 
ed the gift of distinguishing this grand natural 
phenomenon more perfectly than many of their 
neighbors. 

The Great Stone Face, then, was a work of Na- 
ture in her mood of majestic playfulness, formed 
on the perpendicular side of a mountain by some 
immense rocks, which had been thrown together 
in such a position, as, when viewed at a proper 
distance, precisely to resemble the features of the 
human countenance. It seemed as if an enor- 
mous giant, ora Titan, had sculptured his own 
likeness on the precipice. There was the broad 
arch of the forehead, a hundred feet in height, 
the nose, with its long bridge, and the vast lips, 
which, if they could have spoken, would have 
rolled their thunder accents from one end of the 
valley to the other. True it is, that if tue spec- 
tator approached too near, he lost the outline of 
the gigantic visage, and could discern only a heap 
of ponderous and gigantic rocks, piled in chaotic 
ruin one upon another. Retracing his steps, how- 
ever, the wondrous features would again be seen, 
and the farther he withdrew from them, the more 
like a human face, with all its original divinity 

intact, did they appear; until, as it grew dim in 
the distance, with the clouds and glorified vapor 
of the mountains clustering about it, the Great 
Stone Face seemed positively to be alive. 

It was a happy lot for children to grow up to 
manhood or womanhood, with the Great Stone 
Face before their eyes, for all the features were 
noble, and the expression was at once grand and 
sweet, asif it were the glow of a vast, warm heart, 
that embraced all mankind in its. affections, and 
had room for more. It was an education only to 
look at it. According to the belief of many peo- 
ple, the valley owed much of its fertility to this 
benign aspect that was continually beaming over 
it, illuminating the clouds, and infusing its ten- 
derness into the sunshine. ° 

As we began with saying, a mother and her lit- 
tle boy sat at their cottage door, gazing at the 
Great Stone Face, and talking about it. The 
child’s name was Ernest. 

“ Mother,” said he, while the Titanic visage 
smiled on him, “ I wish that it could epeak, for it 
looks so very kindly that its voice must needs be 
pleasant. If I were to seea man with sucha face, 
I should love him dearly.” 

“If an old prophecy should come to pass,” an- 
swered bis mother, “ we may see a man, some time 
or other, with exactly such a face as that.” 

“ What prophecy do you mean, dear mother?” 
eagerly inquired Ernest. “Pray tell me all 
about it!” 

So his mother told him a story that her own 
mother had told to her, when she herself was 
younger than little Ernest; astory, not of things 
that were past, but of what was yet to come; a 
story, nevertheless, so very old, that even the In- 
dians, who formerly inbabited this valley, had 
heard it from their forefathers, to whom, as they 
affirmed, it had been murmured by the mountain 
streams, and whispered by the wind among the 
tree-tops. The purport was, that, at some future 
day, a child should be born hereahouts, who was 
destined to become the greatest and noblest per- 
sonage of his time, and whose countenance, in 
manhood, should bear an exact resemblance to 
the Great Stone Face. Not a few old-fashioned 
people, and young ones likewise, in the ardor of 
their hopes, still cherished an enduring faith in 
this old prophecy. But others—who had seen more 
of the world, had watched and waited till they 
were weary, and had beheld no man with such a 
face, nor any man that proved to be much greater 
or nobler than his neighbors—concluded it to be 
nothing but an idle tale. At allevent8, the great 
man of the prophecy had not yet appeared. 


“Ob, mother, dear mother,” cried Ernest, clap- 
ping his hands above his head, “I do hope that I 
shall live to see him!” 

His mother was an affectionate and thoughtful 
woman, and felt that it was wisest not to discour- 
age the generous hopes of her little boy. So she 
only said to him—“ Perhaps you muy !” 

And Ernest never forgot the story that his 
mother told him. It was always in his mind 
whenever he looked upon the Great Stone Face. 
He spent his childhood in the log-cottage where 
he was born, and was dutiful to his mother, and 
helpful to her in many things, assisting her much 
with his little hands, and more with his loving 
heart. In this-manner, from a happy yet often 
pensive child, he grew up to be a mild, quiet, un- 

eobtrusive Loy, and sun-browned with labor in the 
fields, but with more intelligence brightening his 
aspect than is seen in many lads who have been 
taught at famous schools. Yet Ernest had had 
no teacher, save only that the Great Stone Face 
became one to him. When thetoil of the day was 
over, he would gaze at it for hours, until he be- 
gan to imagine that those vast features recognised 
him, and gave him a smile of kindness and en- 
couragement, responsive to his own look of ven- 
eration. We must not take upon us toaffirm that 
this was a mistake, although the Face may have 
looked no more kindly ‘at Ernest than at all the 
world besides. But the secret was, that the boy’s 
tender and confiding simplicity discerned what 
other people could not see; and thus the love, 
which was meant for all, became his peculiar 
portion. 
About this time, there went a rumor through- 
out the valley, that the great man, foretold from 
ages long ago, who was to bear a resemblance to 
the Great Stone Face, had appeared at last. It 
seems that, many years before, a young man had 
migrated from the valley and settled at a distant 
seaport, where, after getting together a little 
money, he had set up as a shopkeeper. His 
name—but I could never Jearn whether it was 
his real one, or a nickname that had grown out of 
his habits and success in life—was Gathergold. 
Being shrewd and active, and endowed by Provi- 
dence with that inscrutable faculty which devel- 
opes itself in what the world calls luck, he be- 
neon meee od rich merchant, and owner of 
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id of him, as of Midas in the fable, that what- 

~~ he rere with his finger immediately glis- 
tened, and grew yellow, and was changed at once 
into sterling metal, or, which suited him still bet- 
ter, into piles of coin. And, when Mr. Gather- 
gold had become so very rich that it would have 
taken him a hundred years only to count his 
wealth, he bethought himself of his native valley, 
aud resolved.to go back thither, and end his days 
where he was born. With this purpose in view, 
he sent a skilful architect to build him such a pal- 
ace as should be fit for a man of his vast wealth 
to live in. 
As I have said above, it had already been ru- 
mored in the -valley that Mr. Gathergold had 
turned out to be the prophetic personage, 80 long 
and vainly looked for, and that his visage was the 
perfect and undeniable similitude of the Great 
Stone Face. People were the more ready to be- 
lieve that this must needs be the fact, when they 
beheld the splendid edifice that rose, as if by en- 
chantment, on the site of his father’s old weather- 
beaten farm-house. The exterior was of marble, 
so dazzlingly white that it seemed as though 
the whole structure might melt away in the sun- 
shine, like those humbler ones which Mr. Gather- 
gold, in his young play-days, before his fingers 
were gifted with the touch of transmutation, had 
been accustomed to build of snow. It had a rich- 
ly ornamented portico, supported by tall pillars, 
beneath which was a lofty door, studded with sil- 
ver knobs, and made of a kind of variegated wood 
that had been brought from beyond the sea. The 
windows, from the floor to the ceiling of each 
stately apartment, were composed, respectively, of 
but one enormous pane of glass, so transparently 
pure that it was said to bea finer medium than even 
the vacant atmosphere. Hardly anybody had been 
permitted to see the interior of this palace ; but it 
was reported, and with good semblance of truth, 
to be far more gorgeous than the outside, inso- 
much that, whatever was iron or brass in other 
houses, was silver or gold in this; and Mr. Gath- 
ergold’s bed-chamber, especially, made such a 
glittering appearance that no ordinary man would 
have been able to close his eyes there. But, on 
the other hand, Mr. Gathergold was now so in- 
ured to wealth, that perhaps he could not have 
closed his eyes, unless where the gleam of it was 
certain to-find its way beneath his eyelids. 

In due time, the mansion was finished; next 
came the upholsterers, with magnificent furni- 
ture; then, a whole troop of black and white ser- 
vants, the harbingers of Mr. Gathergold, who, in 
his own majestic person, was expected to arrive 
at sunset. Our friend Ernest, meanwhile, had 
been deeply stirred by the idea that the great 
man, the noble man, the man of Prophecy, af- 
ter so many ages of delay, was at length to be 
made manifest to his native valley. He knew, 
boy as he was, that there were a thousand ways 
in which Mr. Gathergold, with his vast wealth, 
might transform himself into an angel of benefi- 
cence, and assume a control over human affairs 
as wide and benignant as the smile of the Great 
Stone Face. Full of faith and hope, Ernest 
doubted not that what the people said was true, 
and that now he was to behold the living likeness 
of those wondrous features on the mountain side. 
While the boy was still gazing up the valley, and 
fancying, as he always did, that the Great Stone 
Face returned his gaze and looked kindly at him, 
the rumbling of wheels was heard, approaching 
swiftly along the winding road. 

“ Here he comes!” crieda group of people who 
were assembled to witness the arrival—‘ Here 
comes the great Mr. Gathergold !” 

A carriage, drawn by four horses, dashed round 
the turn of the road. Within it, thrust partly 
out of the window, appeared the physiognomy of 
a little old man, with askin as yellowas if his own 
Midas-hand had transmuted it. He had a low 
forehead, small, sharp eyes, puckered about with 
innumerable wrinkles, and very thin lips, which 
made still thinner by pressing them forcibly he 
together. ~ 

“The very image of the Great Stone Face!” 
shouted the people. “ Sare enough, the old proph- 
ecy is true; and here we have the great man, come 
at last !” 

And, what greatly perplexed Ernest, they seem- 
ed actually to believe that here was the likeness 
which they spoke of. By the road-side there 
chanced to be an old beggar-woman and two little 
beggar-children, stragglers from some far-off re- 
gion, who, as the carriage rolled onward, held out 
their hands and lifted up their doleful voices, 
most piteously beseeching charity. A yellow 
claw—the very same that had clawed together so 
much wealth—poked itself out of the coach-win- 
dow, and dropt some copper coins upon the ground ; 
so that, though the great man’s name seems to 
have been Gathergold, he might just as suitably 
have been nicknamed Scattercopper! Still, nev- 
ertheless, with an earnest shout, and evidently 
with as much good faith as ever, the people bel- 
lowed— 

“Fle is the very image of the Great Stone 
Face !” 

But Ernest turned sadly from the wrinkled 

shrewdness of that sordid visage, and gazed up 
the valley, where, amid a gathering mist, gilded 
by the last sunbeams, he could still distinguish 
those glorious features which had impressed them- 
selves into his soul. Their aspect cheered him. 
What did the benign lips seem to say ? 
“Hewillcome! Fear not, Ernest—the man 
will come !” 
The years went on, and Ernest ceased to bea 
boy. He had grown to be a young man now. 
He attracted little notice from the other inhab- 
itants of the valley; for they saw nothing re- 
markable in his way of life, save that when the 
labor of the day was over, he still loved to go 
apart and gaze and meditate upon the Great Stone 
Face. According to their idea of the matter, it 
was a folly, indeed, but pardonable, inasmuch as 
Ernest was industrious, kind, and neighborly, 
and neglected no duty for the sake of indulging 
this idle habit. They knew not that the Great 
Stone Face had become a teacher to him, and that 
the sentiment, which was expressed in it, would 
enlarge the young man’s heart, and fill it with 
wider and deeper sympathies than other hearts. 
They knew not that-thence would come a better 
wisdom than could be learned from books, and a 
better life than could be moulded on the defaced 
example of other human lives. Neither did Er- 
nest know that the thoughts and affections which 
came to him so naturally, in the fields and at the 
fireside, and wherever he communed with him- 
self, were of a higher tone than those which all 
men shared with him. A simple soul—simple 
as when his mother first taught him the old proph- 
ecy—he beheld the marvellous features beaming 
adown the valley, and still wondered that their 
human counterpart was so long in making his ap- 
pearance. 


By this time poor Mr. Gathergold was dead 
and buried ; and the oddest part of the matter was, 
that his wealth, which was the body and spirit of 
his existence, had disappeared before his death, 
leaving nothing of him but a living skeleton, cov- 
ered over with a wrinkled yellow skin. Since the 
melting away of his gold, it had been very gener- 
ally conceded that there was no such striking re- 
semblance, after all, betwixt the ignoble features 
of the ruined merchant and that majestic face 
upon the mountain side. So the people ceased to 
honor him during his lifetime, and quietly con- 
signed him to forgetfulness after his decease. 
Once in a while, itis true, his memory was brought 
up in connection with the magnificent palace 
which he had built, and which had long ago been 
turned into a hotel for the accommodation of 
strangers, multitudes of whom came, every sum- 
mer, to visit that famous natural curiosity—the 
Great Stone Face. Thus, Mr. Gathergold being 
discredited and thrown into the shade, the man of 
Prophecy was yet to come. 

It so happened that a native-born son of the 
valley, many years before, had enlisted as a sol- 
dier, and, after a great deal of hard fighting, had 
now become an illustrious commander. Whatever 
he may be called in history, he was known. in 
camps and on the battle-field, under the nickname 
of Old Blood-and-Thunder. This war-worn vet- 
eran, being now infirm with age and wounds, and 
weary of the turmoil of a military life, and ofthe 
roll of the drum and the clangor of the trumpet, 
that had so long been ringing in his ears, had 
lately signified a purpose of returning to his na- 
tive valley, hoping to find repose where he re- 
membered to have left it. The inhabitants, his 
old neighbors and their grown-up children, were 
resolved to welcome the renowned warrior with a 
salute of cannon and a public dinner ; and all the 
more enthusiastically, it being affirmed that now, 
at last, the likeness of the Great Stone Face had 
actually appeared. An aid-de-camp of Old Blood- 
and-Thunder, travelling through the valley, was 
said to have been struck with the resemblance. 
Moreover#*the schoolmates and early acquaintan- 
ces of the General ‘were ready to testify on oath 
that, to the best of their recollection, the aforesaid 
General had been exceedingly like the majestic 
image, even when a boy, only that the idea had 
never occurred to them at that period. Great, 
therefore. was the excitement throughout the 
valley ; and many people, who had never once 
thought of glancing at the Great Stone Face for 

ears before, now. spent their time in gazing at 
ie for the sake of knowing exactly how General 
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boughs, with the laurel profusely intermixed, and 
surmounted by his country’s: banner, beneath 
which he had won his victories. Our friend Er- 
nest raised himself on his tip-toes, in hopes to get 
a glimpse of the celebrated guest ; but there was 
a mighty crowd about the tables, anxious to hear 
the toasts and speeches, and to catch any word 
that might fall from the General in reply ; and a 
volunteer company, doing duty as a guard, pricked 
ruthlessly with their bayonets at any particalarly 
quiet person among the throng. So Ernest, being 
of an unobtrusive character, was thrust quite into 
the background, where he could see no more of 
Old Blood-and-Thunder’s physiognomy than if it 
had been still blazing on the battle-field. To con- 
sole himself, he turned towards the Great Stone 
Face, which, like a faithful aad long-remembered 
friend, looked bacl# and smiled upon him through 
the vista of the forest. Meantime, however, he 
could overhear the remarks of various individuals, 
who were comparing the features of the hero with 
the face on the distant mountain-side. * 

“?Tis the same fice, to a hair!” cried one man, 
cutting a caper for joy. 

“Wonderfully like, that’s a fact!” responded 
another. 

“ Like !—why, I call it Old Blood-and-Thunder 
himself, in a monstrous looking-glass!” cried a 
third. “And why not? He’s the greatest man 
of this or any other age, beyond a doubt.” 

And then, all three of the speakers gave a 
great shout, which communicated electricity to 
the crowd, and called forth a roar from a thousand 
voices, that went reverberating for miles among 
the mountains, until you might have supposed 
that the Great Stone Face had poured its thunder- 
breath into the cry. All these comments, and this 
vast enthusiasm, served the more to interest our 
friend; nor did he think of questioning that now, 
at length, the mountain-visage had found its hu- 
man counterpart. It is true, Ernest had imagined 
that this long-looked-for personage would appear 
in the character of a Man of Peace, uttering wis- 
dom, and doing good, and making people happy. 
But, taking a habitual! breadth of view, with all his 
simplictty, he contended that Providence should 
choose its own method of blessing mankind, and 
could conceive that this great end might be effected 
even by a warrior and a bloody sword, should In- 
scrutable Wisdom see fit to order matters so. 
“The General ! the General !” was now the cry. 
“ Hush ! silence! Old Blood-and-Thunder’s going 
to make a speech.” 

Even so; for, the cloth being removed, the 
General’s health had been drunk amid shouts of 
applause, and he nowstood updn his feet to thank 
the company. Ernest saw him! There he was, 
over the shoulders of the crowd, from the two 
glittering epaulets and embroidered collar up- 
ward, beneath the arch of green boughs with in- 
tertwined laurel, and the banner drooping as if to 
shade his brow! And there, too, visible in the 
same glance, through the vista of the forest, ap- 
peared the Great Stone Face! And was there, 
indeed, such a resemblance as the crowd had tes- 
tified? Alas, Ernest could not recognise it! He 
beheld a war-worn and weather-beaten counte- 
nance, full of energy, and expressive of an iron 
will; but the gentle wisdom, the deep, broad, 
tender sympathies, were altogether wanting in 
Old Blood-and-Thunder’s visage; and even if the 
Great Stone Face had assumed his look of stern 
command, the milder traits would still have tem- 
pered it. 

“This is not the Man of Prophecy,” sighed 
Ernest to himself, as he made his way out of the 
throng. “And must the world wait longer yet?” 

The mists had congregated about the distant 
mountain-side, and there were seen the grand and 
awful features of the Great Stone Face, awful but 
benignant, as if a mighty angel were sitting 
among the hills, and enrobing himself in a cloud- 
vesture of gold and purple. As he looked, Ernest 
could hardly believe but that a smile beamed over 
the whole visage, with a radiance still brighten- 
ing, although without motion of the lips. It was 
probably the effect of the western sunshine, melt- 
ing through the thinly diffused vapors that had 
swept between him and the object that he gazed 
at. But—as it always did—the aspect of his 
marvellous friend made Ernest as*hopeful as if he 
had never hoped in vain. 

“Fear not, Ernest,” said his heart, even as if 
the Great Face were whispering him, “fear not, 
Ernest, he will come.” 

More years sped swiftly and tranquilly away. 
Ernest still dwelt in his native valley, and was 
now a man of middle age. Py imperceptible de- 
grees, he had become known among the people. 
Now, as heretofore, he labored for his bread, and 
was the same simple-hearted man that he had al- 
ways been. But he had thought and felt so 
much—he had given so many of the best hours of 
his life to unworldly hopes for some great good to 
mankind, that it seemed as though he had been 
talking with the angels, and had imbibed a portion 
of their wisdom unawares. It was visible iu the 
calm and well-considered beweficence of his daily 
life, the quiet stream of which had made a wide 
green margin all along its course. Not a day 
passed by, that the world was not the better be- 
cause this man, humble as he was, had lived. He 
never stepped aside from his own path, yet would 
always reach a blessing to his neighbor. Almost 
involuntarily, too, he had become a preacher. 
The pure and high simplicity of his thought, 
which, as one of its manifestations, took shape in 
the good deeds that dropped silently from his 
hand, flowed also forth in speech. He uttered 
truths that wrought upon and moulded the lives 
of those who heard him. His auditors, it may be, 
never suspected that Ernest, their own neighbor 
and familiar friend, wis more than an ordinary 
man ; least of all, did Ernest himself suspect it ; 
but, inevitably as the murmur of a rivulet, came 
thoughts out of his mouth that no other human 
lips had spoken. 


When the people’s minds had had a little time 
to cool, they were ready enough to secknowledge 
their mistake in imagining a similarity between 
General Blood-and-Thunder’s truculent physiog- 
nomy and the benign visage on the mountain-side. 
But now, again, there were reports and many 
paragraphs in the newspapers, affirming that the 
likeness of the Great Stone Face had appeared 
upon the broad shoulders of a certain eminent 
statesman. He, like Mr. Gathergold and Old 
*Blood-and-Thunder, was a native of the valley, 
but had left it in his early days, and taken up the 
trades of law and politics. Instead of the rich 
man’s wealth and the warrior’s sword, he had but 
“a tongue, and it was mightier than both together. 
So wonderfully eloquent was he, that whatever he 
might choose to say. his auditors had no choice 
but to believe him; wrong looked like right, and 
right like wrong; for when it pleased him, he 
could make a kind of illuminated fog with his 
mere breath, and obscure the natural daylight 
with it.- His tongue, indeed, was a magic instru- 
ment; sometimes it rumbled like the thunder ; 
sometimes it warbled like the sweetest music. It 
was the blast of war—the song of peace; and it 
seemed to have a heart in it, when there was no 
such matter. In good truth, he was a wondrous 
man; and when his tongue had acquired him all 
other imaginable success—when it had been heard 
in halls of state, and in the courts of princes and 
potentates—after it had made him known all over 
the world, even as a voice crying from shore to 
shore—it finally persuaded his countrymen to se- 
lect him as a candidate for the Presidency. Before 
this time—indeed, as soon as he began to grow 
celebrated—his admirers had found out the re- 
semblance between him and the Great Stone Face ; 
and’so much were they struck by it, that through- 
out the country this distinguished gentleman was 
known by the name of Old Stony Phiz. The 
phrase was considered as giving a highly favorable 
aspect to his political prospects ; for as is likewise 
the case with the Popedom, nobody ever becomes 
President without taking a name other than his 
own. 


While his friends were doing their best to 
make him President, Old Stony Phiz, as he was 
called, set out on a visit to the valley where he 
was born. Of course, he had no other object than 
to shake hands with his fellow-citizens, and nei- 
ther thought nor cared about any effect which 
his progress through the country might have up- 
on the election. Magnificent preparations were 
made to receive the illustrious statesman ; a cav- 
alcade of horsemen set forth to meet him at the 
boundary line of the State; and all the people 
left their business and gathered along the way- 
side to see him pass. Among these was Ernest. 
Though more than once disappointed, as we have 
seen, ke had such a hopeful and confiding nature, 
that he was always ready to believe in whatever 
seemed beautiful and good. He kept his heart 
continually open, and thus was sure to catch the 
blessing from on high, when it should come. So 
now again, as buoyautly as ever, he went forth to 
behold the likeness of the Great Stone Face. 

The cavalexde came. prancing along the road, 
with a great clattering of hoofs and a mighty 
cloud of dust, which rose up so dense and high 
that the e of the mountain-side was com- 
pletely hidden from Ernest’s eyes. All the great 
men of the neighborhood were there on horseback ; 
wilitia officers, in uniform ; the member of Con- 
gress; the sheriff of the county; the editors of 
newspapers ; and many a farmer, too, had mount- 
ed his patient steed, with his Sunday coat upon 
his It really was a very brilliant spectacle, 
es ly as there were numerous of able ign’ 
ing over the cavalcade, on some of were 
gorgeous portraits of the illustrious statesman 
and the Great Stone Face, smiling familiarly at 
one another, like two brothers. If the pictures 
were tobe trusted, the mutual resemblance, it 
ust be confessed, was marvellous. We must 
not. forget to mention, that there was a band of 
music, which made the echoes of the mountains 
ving and reverberate with the loud triumph of 
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the grandest effect was when the far-off mountain 
precipice flung back the music; for then the Great 
Stone Face itself seemed to be swelling the tri- 
umphant chorus, in acknowledgment that, at 
length, the Man of Prophecy was come. 

All this while the people were throwing up 
their hats ‘and shouting, with enthusiasm so con- 
tagious that the heart of Ernest kindled up, and 
he likewise threw up his hat, and shouted, as 
loudly as the loudest—“ Hiuzza for the great 
man! Huzza for Old Stony Phiz!’? But as yet 
he had not seen him. 

“ Fere he is now!” cried those who stood near 
Ernest. “There! There! Look at Old Stony 
Phiz and then at the Old Man of the Mountain, 
and see if they are not as like as two twin-broth- 
ers!” 

In the midst of all this gallant array, cxme an 
open baronche, drawn by four white horses; and 
in the barouche, with his massive head uncovered, 
sat the illustrious statesman, Old Stony Phiz 
himself. 

“ Confess it,” said one of Ernest’s neighbors to 
him, “the Great Stone Face has met its match at 
last !” 

Now, it must be owned that, at his first glimpse 
of the countenance which was bowing and smiling 
from the barouche, Ernest did fancy that there 
was a resemblance between it and the old familiar 
face upon the mountain side. The brow, with its 
massive depth and loftiness, and all the other fea- 
tures, indeed, were boldly and strongly hewn, as 
if in emulation of a more than heroic, of a Ti- 
tanic model. But the sublimity and stateliness, 
the grand expression of a divine sympathy, that 
illuminated the mountain visage, and etherealized 
its ponderous granite substance into spirit, might 
here be sought in vain. Something had been 
originally left out, or had departed. And there- 
fore the marvellously gifted statesman had always 
a weary gloom in the deep caverns of his eyes, 
as of achild that has outgrown its playthings, or 
a man of mighty faculties and little aims, whose 
life, with all its high performances, was vague 
and empty, because no high purpose had endowed 
it with reality, 

Still, Ernest’s neighbor was thrusting his elbow 
into his side, and pressing him for an answer— 

“Confess! Confess! Is not he the very picture 
of your Old Man of the Mountain ?” 

“No!” said Ernest, bluntly, “Isee little or no 
likeness.” 

“ Then so much the worse for the Great Stone 
Face!” answered his neighbor ; and agiin he set 
up a shout for Old Stony Phiz. 

But Ernest turned away, melancholy, and al- 
most despondent; for this was the saddest of his 
disappointments, to behold a man who might have 
fulfilled the prophecy, and had not willed to do 
so. Meautime, the cavalcade, the banners, the 
music, and the barouches swept past him, with 
the vociferous crowd in the rear, leaving the dust 
to settle down, and the Great Stone Face to be 
revealed again, with the grandeur that it had 
worn for untold centuries 

“To, here I am, Ernest!” the benign lips seem- 
ed tosay. “Ihave waited longer than thou, and 
am not yet weary. .“ear not; the man will come.” 

The years hurried onward, treading in their 
haste on one another’s heels. And now they be- 
gan to bring white hairs, and scatter them over 
the head of Ernest; they made reverend wrinkles 
across his forehead, and furrows in his cheeks. He 
was an aged man. But notin vain had he grown 
old; more than the white hairs on his head were 
the sage thoughts in his mind; his wrinkles and 
furrows were inscriptions that Time had graved, 
and in which he had written legends of wisdom 
that had been tested by the tenor ofalife. And 
Ernest had ceased to be obscure. Unsought for, 
undesired, had come the fame which so many seek, 
and made him known in the great’ world, beyond 
the limits of the valley in which he had dwelt so 
quietly. College professors, and even the active 
men of cities, came from far to see and converse 
with Ernest; for the report had gone abroad that. 
this simple husbandman bad ideas unlike those of 
other men, not gained from books, but of a higher 
tone—a tranqutand familiar majesty, as if he 
had been talking with the angels as his daily 
friends. Whether it were sage, statesman, or 
philanthropist, Ernest received these visiters with 
the gentle sincerity that had characterized him 
from boyhood, and spoke freely with them of 
whatever came uppermost, or lay deepest in his 
heart or their own. While they talked together, 
his face would kindle, unawares, and shine upon 
them, as witha mild evening light. Pensive with 
the fulness of euch discourse, his guests took leave 
and went their way; and, passing up the valley, 
paused to look at the Great Stone Face, imagin- 
ing that they had seen its likeness in a human 
countenance, but could not remember where. 

While Ernest had been growing up and grow- 
ing old, a bountiful Providence had granted anew 
poet to this earth. He, likewise, was a native of 
the valley, but had spent the greater part of his 
life at a distance from that romantic region, pour- 
ing out his sweet music amid the bustle and din 
of cities. Often, however, did the mountains 
which had been familiar to him in his childhood, 
lift their snowy peaks into the clear atmosphere 
of his poetry. Neither was the Great Stone 
Face forgotten, for the poet had celebrated it in an 
ode, which was grand enough to have been utter- 
ed by its own majestic lips. This man of genius, 
we may say, had come down from heaven with 
wonderful endowments. If he sang of a moun- 
tain, the eyes of all mankind beheld a migthier 
grandeur reposing on its breast or soaring to its 
summit, than had before been seen there. If his 
theme were a lovely lake, a celestial smile had now 
been thrown over it, to gleam forever on its sur- 
face. If it were the vast, old sea, even the deep 
immensity of its dread bosom seemed to swell the 
higher, as if moved by the emotions of the song. 
Thus the world assumed another and a better as- 
pect from the hour thatthe poet blessed it with 
his happy eyes. The Creator had bestowed him, 
as the last, best touch to his own handiwork. Cre- 
ation was not finished till the poet came to inter- ° 
pret, and so complete it. 

T he effect was no less high and beautiful, when 
his human brethren were the subject of his verse. 
The man or woman, sordid with the common dust 
of life, who crossed his daily path, and the little 
child who played in it, wereglorified if he beheld 
them in his mood of poetic faith. Heshowed the 
golden links of the great chain that intertwined 
them with an angelic kindred ; he brought out 
the hidden traits of a celestial birth that made 
them worthy of such kin. Some, indeed, there 
were, who thought to show the soundness of their 
judgment by affirming that all the beauty and dig- 
nity of the natural world existed only in the po- 
et’s fancy. Let such men speak for themselves, 
who undoubtedly appear to have been spawned 
forth by Nature with a contemptuous bitterness ; 
she having plastered them up out of her refuse 
stuff, after all the swine were made. As respects 
all a else, the poet’s ideal was the truest 
truth. 

The songs of this poet found their way to Er- 
nest. He read them, after his customary toil, 
seated on the bench before his cottage door, where, 
for such a length of time, he bad filled his repose 
with thought, by gazing at*the Great Stone Face. 
And now, as he read stanzas that caused the soul 
to thrill within him, he lifted his eyes to the vast 
countenance beaming on him so benignantly. 

“ Oh, majestic friend,” he murmured, address- 
ing the Great Stone Face, “is not this man wor- 
thy to resemble thee?” 

The Face seemed to smile, but answered not a 
word. 

Now it happened that the poet, though he dwelt 
so far away, h#d not only heard of Ernest, but 
had meditated much upon his character, until he 
deemed nothing so desirable as to meet this man, 

whose untaught wisdom walked hand in hand 
with the noble simplicity of his life. One sum- 
mer morning, therefore, he took passage by the 
railroad, and, in the decline of the afternoon, 
alighted from the cars at no great distance from 
Ernest’s cottage. The great hotel, which had 
formerly been the palace of Mr. Gathergold, was 
close at hand, but the poet, with his carpet-bag on 
his arm, inquired at once where Ernest dwelt, and 
Was resolved to be accepted as his guest. 

Approaching the door, he there found the good 
old man, holding a volume in his hand, which al- 
ternately he read, and then, with a finger between 
— leaves, looked lovingly at the Great Stone 

ace, 

“Good evening,” said the poet. “Can you give 
a traveller a night’s lodging ?” 

“Willingly,” answered Ernest; and then he 
added, smiling, “ methinks I never saw the Great 
Stone Face look so hospitably at a stranger.” 

The poet sat down on the bench beside him, 
and heand Ernest talked together. Often had 
the poet held intercourse with the wittiest and 

the wisest, but never before with a man like Er- 
nest, whose thoughts and feelings gushed up with 
such a natural freedom, and who made great 
truths so familiar by his simple utterance of them. 
Angels, as had been so often said, seemed to have 
wrought with him at his labor in the fields; an- 
gels seemed to have sat with him by the fireside; 
and, dwelling with angels as friend with friends, 
he had imbibed the sublimity of their ideas, and 
imbued it with the sweet and lowly charm of 
household words, So thought the poet. And 
Ernest, on the other hand, was moved and agita- 
ted by the living images which the poet flung out 
of his mind, and which peopled all the air about 
the cot door with shapes of beauty, both gay 
and ve. The sympathies of these two men 
instructed them with a profounder sense than ei- 
ther could have attained alone. Their minds ac- 
corded into one strain, and made delightful music 
which neither of them could have claimed as all 
his own, nor distinguished hisown share from the 
other’s. They led one another, as it-were, into a 
high pavilion of their thoughts, so remote, and 
hitherto so dim that they had never entered it be- 
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As Ernest listened to the poet, he imagined 
that the Great Stone Face was bending forward 
to listen too. He gaze! earnestly into thé poet’s 
glowing eyes. 

‘Who ave you, my strangely gifted guest ?” he 
said. 

The poet laid his finger on the volume that Er- 
nest had been reading. 

“You have read these poems,” said he. 
know me, then—for I wrote them !” 

Again, and still more earnestly than before, 
Ernest examined the poet’s features ; then turned 
towards the Great Stone Face; then back, with 
an uncertain aspect, to his guest. But his coun- 
tenance fell; he shook his head, and sighed. 

“ Wherefore are you sad?” inquired the poet. 

“ Because,” replied Ernest, “al! through life, I 
have awaited the filfulment of a prophecy; and, 
when I read these poems, I hoped that it might be 
fulfilled in you.” 

“ You hoped,” answered the poet, faintly smil 
ing, ‘to find in me the likeness of the Great 
StoneFace! And you are disappointed, as for- 
merly with Mr. Gathergold, and Old Blood-and- 
Thunder, and Old Stony Phiz! Yes, Ernest, it 
ismy doom. You must add my. name to those of 
the illustrious Three, and record another failure 
of your hopes. For—in shame and sadness do | 
speak it, Ernest—I am not worthy to be typified 
by yonder benign and majestic image !” 

“ And why?” asked Ernest ; he pointed to the 
volume. ‘Are not those thoughts divine ?” 

“ They have a strain of the Divinity,” replied 
the poet. “ You can hear in them the far-off echo 
of a heavenly song. But my life, dear Ernest, 
has not corresponded with my thought. I have 
had grand dreams, but they have been only 
dreams, because I have lived—and that, too, by 
my own choice—among poor and mean realitics. 
Sometimes even—shall I dare to say it ?—I lack 
faith in the grandeur, the beauty, and the good- 
ness, which my own works are said to have made 
more evident in natureand in human life. Why, 
then, pure Seeker of the Good and True, should’st 
thou hope to find me, in yonder image of the 
Divine!” 

The poet spoke sadly, and his eyes were dim 
with tears. So, likewise, were those of Ernest. 

At the hour of sunset, as had long been his fre- 
quent custom, Ernest was to discourse to an as- 
semblage of the neighboring inhabitants, in the 
open air. He and the poet, arm in arm, still 
tulking together as they went along, proceeded to 
the spot. It was a small nook among the hills, 
with agray precipice behind, the stern front of 
which was relieved by the pleasant foliage of many 
creeping plants, that made a tapestry for the naked 
rock, by hanging their festoons from all its rug- 
ged angles. At a smali elevation abovethe ground, 
set in a rich frame-work of verdure, there appear- 
ed a niche, spacious enough to admit a human 
figure, with freedom for such gestures as sponta- 
necusly accompany earnest thought and genuine 
emotion. Into this natural pulpit Ernest ascend- 
ed, and threw a look of familiar kindness around 
upon his audience. They stood, or sat, or re- 
clined upon the grass, as seemed good to each, 
with the departing sunshine falling obliquely over 
them, and mingling its subdued cheerfulness with 
the solemnity of a grove of ancient trees, beneath 
and amid the boughs of which the golden rays 
were constrained to pass. In another direction 
was seen the Great Stone Face, with the same 
cheer, combined with the same solemnity, in its 
benignant aspect. 

Ernest began to speak, giving to the people of 
what was in his heart and mind. His words had 
power, hecause they accorded with his thoughts, 
and his thoughts had neality and depth, because 
they harmonized with the life which he had al- 
ways lived. It was not mere breath that this 
preacher uttered ; they were the words of life, be- 
cause a life of good deeds and holy love was melt- 
ed into them Pearls, pure and rich, had been 
dissolved into this precious draught. The poet, 
as he listened, felt that the being and character 
of Ernest were a nobler strain of poetry than he 
had ever written. His eyes glistening with tears, 
he gazed reverentially at the venerable man, and 
said within himself, that never was there an as- 
pect so worthy of a prophet and a sage as that 
mild, sweet, thoughtful countenance, with the 
glory of white hair diffused about it. At a dis- 
tance, but distine'ly to be seen, high up in the 
golden light of the setting sun, appeared the 
Great Stone Face, with hoary mists around it, 
like the white hairs around the brow of Ernest. 
Its look of grand beneficence seemed to embrace 
the world. 

At that moment, in sympathy with a thought 
which he was about to utter, the face of Ernest 
assunied a grandeur of expression, so imbued with 
benevolence, that the poet, by an irresistible im- 
pulse, threw his arms aloft, and shouted — 

“ Be‘ old! Behold! Ernest is himself the like- 
ness of the Great Stone Face!” 

Then all the people looked, and saw that what 
the deep-sighted poet said was'true. The proph- 
ecy was fulfilled. But Ernest, having finished 
what he had to say, took the poet’s arm, and 
walked slowly homeward, still hoping that some 
wiser and better man than himself would by-and- 
by uppear, bearing a resemblance to the Great 
Stone Face. 


“You 
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pist, and all that *s now needed, to carry into effect his be- 
nevolent purpose, is a Principal Teacher of the requisite 
qualifications, None nved apply who cannot produce the 
most satisfactory testimonials of character and competence. 
Communications on the subject, post paid, may be ad- 
dressed to G. BAILEY, 
Nov. 8 Washington, D. C, 
NEWSPAP ER _AG ENCIES, 
V B. PALMER, the American Newspaper Agent. is agent 

e for the National Era, and authorized to take Adver- 

tisements and subscriptions at the same rates as required by 
us. His offices are at Boston, 8 Congress atreet; New York, 
Tribune Building ; Philadelphia, northwest corner of Third 
and Chestuut streets ; Baltimore, southwest corner of North 
and Fayette streets, 

wre~ S. M. PETTENGILL, Newspaper Advert'sing, Sub- 
scription, and Col'ecting Agent, No. 10 State street, Boston, 
(Journal Building,) is +lso agent for the National Era. 


Dee, 13—hni 














THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 
HE Water-Cure Journul and Herald of Reforms is 
published monthly, at one dollar a year, in advance, con- 
tain'ng thirty-two large octavo pages, illustrated with en 
gravings, exhibiting the structure and anatomy of the entire 
human body, with tamiliar explanations, easily to be under- 
stood by all classes. 

The Water-Cure Journal, emphatically a Journal of 
Health, embracing the true principles of Life and Longeri- 
ty, has now been before the public several years: and they 
have expressed their approval of it by giving it a monthly 
circulation of upwards of Fitteen ‘Thousand copies. This 
Journal is edited by the Jeading Hydropathic practitioners, 
aided by numerous able contributors in various parts of our 
own and other countries. 

FOWLERS & WELLS, Publishers, 

Nov. 15—3m Clinton Hall, {29 and 131 Nassau st., N. Y. 





THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


bee Jonrnal is a monthly publication, containing thirty- « 


six or more octavo pages, at One Dollar a year, in ad- 
vance> 
To retorm and perfect ourselves and our race, is the most 
exalted of all works.” To do this, we must understand the 
human constitution. This, Phrenology, Physiology, and 
Vital Magnetism, embrace, and hence fully expound all the 
laws of our being, conditions of happiness. and causes of 
misery—constituting the philosopher’s stone of Universal 


Truth. 
PHRENOLOGY. 
Each number will contain either the analysis and location 
of some phrenological faculty, illustrated by an engraving, 


or an article on their combinations; and also the organiza 
tiou and character of some distinguished pe: sonage, accom 
panied by a likeness, together with frequent articles on 
Physiognomy and the Temperamen‘’s ; 
The Phrenological Journai is published by 
FOWLERS & WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 129 and 131 Nassau st., N. York, 
To whom all communications should be addressed. 
Nov. 15—3m 





THE PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC LASTI- 
TUTE, 

CCESSIBLE from all parts of the United States—situ- 
ated two miles sonth of Woodbury, in the county town 

of Gloucester @ounty, New Jersey, and five miles trom Red 
Bank—having been opened under favorable auspices, is now 
in successful operation, for the cure of Gout, Rhenmatism, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, Dyspepsia,Constipation, Diarrhoea, 
Paralysis, Neuralgia, Nervous, Febrile, and Cutaneons dia- 
eases, under the superintendence of Dr. Dexter, formerly of 
Morristown, N. J., and recently of the Round Hill Ketreat, 
Massachusetts. : 

This institution was built express'y for a Water Care 
Establishment. is capable of accommodating fifty patients, 
and abundantly snpplied with water of the purest qua’ity. 

The treatment of disease by water is no longer matter of 
experiment; but afew years have elapsed since the first 

Water Cure Institution was opened in the U.S , and the re- 
sult of its administration, in both acute and chronic diseases, 
has convinced the most incredulous of *s efficacy. 

The Managers deem it unnecessary to refer to the nn- 
merous and astonishii g cures which have been effected at 
this institution, (notwithstanding they have permission from 
many patients to do so.) Should any applicant desire in- 
formation of this kind, they will be referred to the patients 
hemselves, who will certify tothe benefit which they re- 
ceived while at the Parkevilie Institute. 

The winter is the best season for Hydropathic treatment. 
“Diseases gallop on towards a cure in the cold season, while 
the instinctive tendencies of the system are more manifest,” 
re-action being then more easily produced. 

In the experience and skill of the Superintendent, who 
was one of the earlie-t practitioners of Hydropathy in this 
country, the utmost confidence may be placed. 

The location of the Institution has been selected for the 
peculiar salubrity of its atmosnhere, the inexhaustible sup- 
ply of water, its proximity to the city, and the advantages 
which it offers for fully carrying out the principles and prac- 
tices of the Water Cure, 

THE BATHING DEPARTMENT 

Has been constructed after the European plan; every room 
being provided with a plunge, foot, and sitz bath. The 
douch has a fall of about thirty feet, while the main plunge 
is supplied from xn exclusive spring of cold water. 

The servants and bath attendants have been selected with 
the greatest care, and ali accustomed to the economy of an 
Hydropathic establishment. 

Parkeville is about nine miles fiom Philadelphia, sur 
rounded by a flourishing neighbourhood of industrious and 
enterprising armers. Communication may be had with the 
City, either by water o otherwise, several times daily. 
‘There are churches and schools in its immediate vicinity. 

The Managers, while they offer the advantages of their In- 
stitution to the diseased, wou'd also tender them the com- 
forts and conveniences of a home. 

TeRMs—‘for the first four weeks, Ten Dollars per week, 
after that, Eight Dol'ars per week, which includes board, 
treatment, and a'l other charges, except washing. Those re- 
quiring extra accommodation, will be charged accordingly. 

The water trestment is not a panacea that will eure ail 
diseases; it is therefore necessary that each applicant should 
shave the benefit of a careful examination: in every in- 
stance the doctor will candidly state his opinion, and then 
applicants wil. be at liberty to become patients or not, as 
they think proper. This examination can be made in Phila- 
delphia, or at the Institute, for which a fee of five dollars 
is to be paid at the time of making the examination. 

Persons at a distauc- can obtain an opinion as to the pro- 
bable effect of the water treatment, by enelosing ten dollars, 
accompanied by a written statement of their case. 

Application to be made to Samvet Wess, Secretary, 58 
South Fourth St., Philadelphia, or to Dr Dexter,on the 
premises. 

Patients will be expected to bring with them two linen 
sheets, two large woollen blankets, four comfortables, and 
halfa dozen crash towels, or these can be purchased at the 
Institute. 

At the Livery Stable, they can procure carriages or sad 
dle horses, (for Ladies or Gentlemen,) and such as wish to 
keep their own horses at Parkeville can have them well 
taken care of, at livery stable prices 

A stage runs daily from the hustitute to Red Bank. 

Oct. 25—tf ‘ 


REVOLUTION IN PERLODICAL LITERATURE, 


Holden's Illustrated Dollar Magazine. 


INCE the death of the projector of this popular Maga- 

zine, the property has passed into the bands of the sub- 
scriber, who will continue to publish it at the Publication 
Office, 





No. 109 Nsssan Street, New York, 
THE NEW VOLUME, 


To be commenced on the Ist of January, 1850, will comprise 
many importaut improvements, which, it is believed, will 
render the Magazine one of the best periodicals published 
in the country, as it certain!y is the cheapest. Among these 
improvements will be new and beautiful type, fine calender- 
ed paper, a higher order of iilustrations than those heretofore 
given, and contributions from sume of the ablest writers in 
America. It is the aim of the proprietor to publish a Popu 
lar Magazine. adapted to the wants cf all classes of reading 
people in the Republic, which shall be both imstructive and 
amusing, and free alike from the grossness which character- 
izes much of the cheap literature of the day, and from the 
vapidity of the so-called “ Ladies’ Magaaines.”” The Illns- 
trations will consist of Original Drawings engraved on wood 
by the best artists; 
Portraits of Remarkable Persons and Views of 
Remarkable Places, 


Illustrated by pen and pencil. A strict revision will be ex- 
ercised, that no improper article or word ~ hail ever be admit- 
ted, so that it may safely be taken by persons of the utmost 
refinement, and read at the fireside for the amusement or in- 
struction of the family circle. 

The Keview department of the Magazine will contain brief 
critical notices of all the new publications of the day, and 
will form a complete chronicle of current literature. 

From the business and literary connections already estab- 
lished, the best assistance that the conntry can afford will 
be secared for completing the plans of the publisher, and 
nothing will be wanting that ample pecuniary resources and 
watchful industry can obtain, to make the Magazine the 

Leading Literary Perbodical of America, 

The extremely low rate at which it is published precludes 
the hope of profit, except from « circnlation greater than that 
which any literary periodical has ever yet attained ; but, 
with the new avenues daily opening for :he circulation of 
works of merit; the constantly increasing population of the 
country; the cheapness of the Magazine, and the superiority 
of its literary and artistic attractions to those of any other 
work now issued ; the proprietor fearless y engages in an en- 
terprise which will be sure to benefit the public if it should 
not enrich himself. 

The Magazine will be under the editorial charge and su- 
pervision of 

Charles F. Briggs, 
who has been connected with it from the beginning. 

The “ Pulpit Portraits,” a series of biographical sketches, 
accompanied by well-engraved Portraits of Eminent Divines 
of the American Churches, which have formed a conspicuous 
feature of ‘‘ HOLDEN,” wili be continued in the succeeding 
Volumes of the Magazine, and will render it of peculiar value 
to religious people of every denomination. 

The Fifth Volume 


will commence on the First of January next, but will beissued 
on the [5th of December. Each number will consist of 


64 Pages, and Numerous Engravings, 
The Terms are 


One Dollar a Year 


in advance; the Mag»zine will be plain'y and carefully di- 
rected, and sent by mail at lhe risk of the subscribers. As 
each number will be stereotyped, missing or lost nnmbers 
ean be at any time supplied when ordered, but will be de- 
ducted from the time for which payment has been received. 
Remittances may be sent at the risk of the proprietor, pro- 
vided a description of the bills are taken, and enclosed in the 
presence of the Postmaster, as evidence of the fact. _ 

Five copies will be furnished for $4, and twenty copies for 

15. Numbers for the year 1848, excepting the month of 

annary, will be furnished at four cents each, and Bound 
Volumes in cloth with gilt edges, from July to December, 
inclusive, at $1 each. 

Newspaper publishers who will insert this Prospectus fonr 
times, and potice the Magazine monthly, will receive & bound 
volume for the year 1849, and an exchange for the coming 
year; they are requested to send only those papers in which 
the Prospectus and notices appear. Letters must be ad- 
dressed to “ Holden’s Dollar angenn, No. 109 Nassau St., 

”? and post-paid in all cases. ‘ 
Be am tt Pa Gy. H. DIETZ, Proprietor. 


LAW OFFICE, CHICAGO, 
ALVIN DE WOLF, Attorney and Counsellor, Te b 
C Buildings, Clark street, Chicago, [linois. Portbaiee 


attenti id to collections. 
im ren Court, Cook Ci 


‘ounty, Illinois. 
County Monday in February, May, and Oo- 
toperouiteourt—seoond Monday in June and November. 
o¢9- Demands for suit should be on hand eee days be- 
fore the first day of each term. Feb: 3.—1 yr. gr. 


COMMISSION STOR E. 




















WSR ere amr pecan 





ODD FELLOWS’ HALL, 
SEVENTH STREET, WASHINGTON, 
Is handsomely fitted up with raised seats and elevated 


platform, and brilkiantly illuminated with 
the exhiintion of e408 
AYNE’S celebrate: 
entitled 
A VOYAGE TO EUROPE 
embracing magnificent views of Boston, its b i 
the Atlantic, Liverpool, Loudon from the Thee? pater 
under the bridges, and ending with a magnificent ~ roma 
| the THAMES TUNNEL, brilliantly illuminated, ¢ - 
| both banks of the beautiful ere 
™ an 
RIVER RHINE, 


| being the largest Panorama ever exhibited. 


1 series of gigantie PANORAMAS 





| 
| 
! 


mas Painted } 
| Walter M. Bayne, from original sketches taken by himsel?. 
and which ocenpied three years in preparation, Jt has been 
ladelphia, and Baltimore, by up- 


wards of 200,000 persona, 
An exhibition every Wednesd: } 

eaday a St day af 

at three o'clock, Pure Tee ot 

Admission 25 cents; ¢ 

Doors open at 6 3-4 o’ 
Dee. 20—4t 


ternoon 


hildren nnder twelve years, l5 centa, 
clock; to commence moving at7 12, 


VALUA BLE PUBLICATIONS, 

b roti Lh Mria A Atty” second edition: A compi- 

- lation from the writings of Hon. Willis ay 7 
Shines, Hon. J G. Palfrey, a po ne Ral 
the United States Government to Slave 

p , ( o% ‘Ty, anc 
history ot the Mexican war, its origin and ob 
ring Moody. Price 20 cents, 

_ Nathaniel P. Rogers.—The second & 
tion from the writings of Nathaniel P. 
neat cloth binding, $1, 

_Narrative of the Life of William W, Brown. a ky 
gitive Slave; wri'ten by himself. Complete edition—tey:} 
thousand. Price 2 ceuts. . 


Jembracing a 
jects. By Lo- 


lition of ac lee. 
Kogers. Price, in 


Auto-Biography of H.C, Wright: Human Life, i}}ys. 
trated in my individual experience as a ( hild, a Youth, ana 
aMan. By Henry U. Wright. “There is proverly no }ij 
tory; only bivography.”—R. W. Emerson. Price $! 

The above works are just published and for sale by 
; Sept. 27.—6m BELA MARSH 

NOTICE, 
O George Williams, John 8S. Williams, John W. F 


and Daniel A Van Valkenburgh: 
You and each of you are hereby summoned to answer the 


» 25 Cornhill, Boston, 


oun J, 





complaint of Christopher C. Parker, rec: iver cf the proper- 
ty of George and Walter Williams in the hands of ‘ohn S 
Williams and J-hn W Ponnd, + nd the complaint of Lyn an 
A. Spalding, which is filed in the Cl-rk’s office of Nineara 
j connty, and to servea copy of sour answer cn me at the 
Village of Lockport, in the county of Niagara, within twer ty 
days after the service of this summons, exclusive of the dey 
of service; or, in default thereof, the plaintiff will apply to 


the Supreme Court, at a term thereof to be held at the 
conrt house in the village of Lockport on the fourth Monda y 
of February, A. D. 1850, for the relief deinanded jn the con,- 


F. J. FITHIAN, of t ockport, N. Y., 
Plaintifi’s Attorney. 


plaint. 
Dec. 200—6t 
Dated December 8, 1849, 
THE FRIEND OF YOUTH. 


pe new and attractive journal for Youth, edited by 
Mre. Bailey, and published at Washington, can be had 


at the Boston Agency for the National Era, 25 Cornhill 
Price, by mail, 50 cents a year; desivered in Boston, free of 
: postage, 75 cents. GEORGE W. I IGHT, 
j Nov. ar 25 Cornhill Boston. 


BOSTON “NATIONAL ERA” AGENCY, 


No. 25 Cornhill. 
HE National Eva comes from Washington to this office 
by # xpress, and is delivered by carriers in any part of 
the city proper, at $250 a year, free of postage ; six gie 
copies, six and a quarter centy J 
Now is the time to secure this national advocate of the Lib- 
erty Movenent, during the first session of Congress undcr 
the new Administration, when questions of the most thrill- 
ing importance must be decided. 
Subscriptions and renewals respectfnlly solicited by 
Nov. 25. GEO. W. LIGHT, 25 Cornhill 


A NEW PUBLICATION, 
OETICAL Sketches of the Measiah. By Rey. Samuel 
F, Porter, of New Jersey. Published and for gale by 
M. W. DODD, New York. 32mo. Price 31 cents. , 
“These Sketches are worthy of more than ‘ faint praire;’ 


they are the offspring of a genuine poetic faney, sanctified 
by Christian feelhng. * * *.’—Journal of Crmmerce 
“A beautiful little volume, embracing stvera! Sketches 


referring to the advent and work of the Messiah. * * *” 
Presbyterian. 


“* * * Much of the volume is in rhyme, with glowing 
thoughts, and will be read with pleasure by all "— Ciris- 
tian Intelligencer. Dec. 13—3t 


TO INVENTORS. 
dy - subscribers ofier their services to persons wishing to 


obtain patents in the United states or in foreign coun- 

tries, ani will prepare specifications and drawings, and take 
all necessary steps to secure a patent. 

From their long experience as practical mechanics, added 


to a thorough knowledge of the Patent Laws, and acquaint- 
ance with the details connected with the business of the 


Patent Office, they trust they will be able to give satisfaction 
to their employers, both in the clearness and precision of 
their specifications, and in the promptness and ability 
with which they transact ail business intrusted to them. ~ 

Persons residing at a distance may procure all necessary 
information, have their business transacted, and obtain 4 
patent, by writing to the subscribers, without incurring the 


expense of a personal attendance at Washington. 

Models can be sent with perfectsafety by the Expresses 

Rough sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail. 

For eviggnee of theircompetence and integrity.they would 
respectfully refer to all those for whom they have trane- 
acted business. 

Letters must be post paid. 
Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office. 
P. H. WATSON. 
E. S. RENWICK 
EXCHANGE BANK OF R.W, LATHAM & CO., 
Washington, D. C., 
EALS in checks, drafts, acceptances, promissory notes 
bank notes, and coin. 
BANK NOTES. 

Notes on all solvent banks in the United States bough? 
and sold at the best prices. 

DRAFTS. NOTES, AND BILLS, 

In Washington and Georgetown, collected, and remittances 
promptly made, in Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, or 
Boston funda, at a charge of one-quarter per cent. 

COLLECTIONS 

Made in all the principal cities of the Union, on the most 

favorable terms. 








; EXCHANGE. 
Bills of exchange and bank checks on most of the princi 
pal cities of the Union bonght and sold at the best rates. 
iF Office hours, from eight o’elock A. M. to five P. M 
Nov. 1l5—tf 


LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, 0. 


\ ILLIAM B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorney and Counsel: 
at Law,Columbus. Obio. Office in Plater new build 
ing, State street, opposite south door of State House. 

Business connected with the profession. ct al) kinde pure 
tnally attended to. Jan Qk 

LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI. 
remy rd & SHIELDS, Attorneys at Law, corner of Main 
and Court streets, Cincinnati. 

JAMES BIRNEY, Notary Public and Commissioner to 
take acknowledgments of deeds and depositions for the Statea 
of Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, Michigan, New Hampshire 
Missouri, Illinois, Tennessee, New York,and Arkansas 

Jan. 6.—tf 

NOTICE. 
ORRESPONDENTS and others desiring to communi 
cate with the undersigned will please direct their letters 
and papers to Fulton, Oswego county, New Y«rk, my pres 
ent post oflice address. J. C. HARRINGION 

Nov. 29. 

DE WOLF & FARWELL, 

TTORNEYS and Counsellors at Law. Office, Clark 

street, opposite the Court House, Chicago, Illinois. 

CALVIN DE WOLF. 

Jan. 4—ly. WILLIAM W. FARWELL 
GREAT IMPROV EMENT IN PLANING. TONGUL- 
ING AND GROOVING LUMBER. 

Joseph P. Woodbury’s Patent Planing Machine. 


HE subscriber, having received letters patent for a sta- 

tionary cutter, planing, tongueing and grooving machine, 
now offers for sale machines, and rights to use the same 
This machine will plane six thousand feet of boards to any 
uniform thickness, in one hour, producing a better finished 
surface than it is possible to plane by any other means now 
known, not excepting the hand plare, and ie peculiarly adapt- 
ed to plane and joint clapboards, or weather-boarding, and 
will do the work faster and better than any machine hereto- 
fore invented. .This machine is so arranged that it planes 
the board with an unbroken shaving the whole width and 
length of the material, and does not take more than two- 
thirds of the power that is required to do an equa! amount of 
work by the rotary cutting cylinder, now in common use 
The construction and organization of this machine is differ- 
ent from any other now in use. Communications for further 
particulars cheerfully responded to, by addressing the : ub 
scriber, (post-paid,) Boston. Mass. 

One of the above planing machines may be seen in opera 
tion by calling on the patentee. 
JOSEPH P. WOODBURY, 
May 3.—ly Border street. Kast Boston, Mass. 





OXF The above Planing Machine has been thoroughly 
tested, by planing over 1,000,000 feet “of lumber. and haw 
planed 3,000 feet in seventeen minutes, and is adapted to 
stiek any description of mowldings with great rapidity. 

The subscribers, having purchased the territory annexed 
to their names, are now'ready to offer for sale the machine, 
and the right to use the same, in the territory purchased by 
them. 

A machine may be seen in operation soon at Buffalo, New 
York, and at the Planing Mill of Duncan Mangey, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

Communications for further particulars cheerfully respond- 
ed to, by addressing either of the subscribers, post paid, Os 
wego, New York. STAATS & STEWART, 

For the State of New York 
STEWART & TEMPLE, 
For the States of Ohio. Michigan, Indiaua,and Migouri. 
STEWART & ALLEN, 
For the States of Wisconsin and Illinois. 





LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1890, 
UBLISHED by the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, and for sale at their Depository in New York, 
at the following prices: 

For one thousand copies 

For one hundred copies 

For one dozen copies - 

For a single copy - : ° s F 

The Almanac has been compiled by the Corresponding 
Secretary of the Society, and includes twenty-three pages of 
valuable original matter by William Goodell. The price by 
the thousand is put at a trifle above the actual cost, in the 
expectation of selling large editions, and of securing the 
active co operation of Anti-Slavery friends thronghout the 
country, who, it is hoped, will give to this important annual 
a wide and thorough circulation. The size is the same as the 
Almanac for 1849, viz: 48 pages. 

Orders for Almanacd by the hundred or thonsand will be 
promptly executed, and shonld state, definitely, by what 
mode of conveyance they cau be sent. The postaft on every 
Almanac sent by mail will be two and a half cents, without 
reference to the quantity. 

Orders should invariably be accompanied by the cash. 
Any stm ander one dollar may be sent in tp stamps 

WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 

Sept. 20.—tf No. 61 John street, New York. ; 
BOARDING, 

RS. EMILY H. STOCKTON, No. 161 Chestnut street, 

between Fourth and Fifth streets, Philadelphia. 
Oct, 25—tf bs oe sheik, 
DRS, MUSSEY, - 
EDICA™ Practitioners and Surgeons, north side ote 
street, two doors east of Vine pee MUSSEY, MM. D. 


R. D. 
Ww. H. MUSSEY, M. Dd. 


. + $20.00 
. 2.50 
» e 40 


hy 








Jan. 4. _ w.8. 
MONEY! MONEY!! MONEY!!! te 

. 1S, Attorney at Law, Columbus, SO", | 

° Ted tertiocles attention to the eollection; jn © a 
Michigan, [ndiana, Illinois, Missouri, neat pee ae 
Wisconsin, of that class of claims long aon” by mer 


jo, will 





« Logs,” “ ” and “ Not Collect ony 
chants, ne tar peblion 8, manafacturerF, and boo 
Five yesre’ experience has given bim confidence; 74. 
there wili be no , but. so” ar as collections i 
} giving references, terms, 
‘answer to post paid letters, 





structions, will be sent 
Dae. 20. 


nd others, on the relations of 




























































































































